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CHALLENGES CONFRO>mNG AMERICAN 
INDIAN YOUTH 



TUESDAY, MARCH 7, 1996 

U.S. Sknatk, 

COMMllTEE ON INDIAN AfFAIKS, 

Washington, DC, 

The conimittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m. in room 485, 
Senate Russell Building, Hon. Daniel Inouye (vice chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Inouye, Kassebaum, and Simon. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL K, INOUYE, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
HAWAII, VICE CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Senator Inouye. The committee meets this morning to receive 
testimony from those Federal agencies that administer programs 
authorized to address challenges confronting American Indian 
youth. This morning's hearing is a followup to an oversight hearing 
which was hold by this committee 1 month ago on Fe^-uary 9. 

At that time, the committee received testimony from young In- 
dian men and women representing reservation communities and 
urban areas across Indian country regarding the challenges facing 
them as Indian youth. The testimony of tribal youth was an impor- 
tant opportunity for the committee to hear from a new generation 
of Indian leaders. These young men and women identified critical 
challenges they face, including alcohol and substance abuse, sexual 
and child abuse, suicide, educational needs, employment needs, 
teenage pregnancy, environmental challenges, violence, and the in- 
fiitration of gangs in reservation and urban Indian communities, 
and cultural isolation in urban areas. 

The objective of this morning's hearing is to identify how the 
U.S. Government might better address the needs of Indian youth 
in the development of Federal laws, Federal programs, and Federal 
policies. 

Before I call upon the witnesses, we have two panels, may I rec- 
ognize my d*jar colleague from Illinois, Mr. Simon. 

Senator SiMON. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no great 
words of wisdom. I look forward to hearing what the panel has to 
say. I will have to get to a meeting of the Judiciary Committee 
also, so I won*t be able to be here for the ftill hearing. 

Senator Inouyk. Then may I call upon the first panel, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Indian Affairs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Ada 
Deer; and the Director of the Indian Health Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, Dr. Michael Trujillo. 

Madam Secretary, welcome. 
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STATEMENT OP ADA DEER> ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF INDIAN 
AFPAIRa BUREAU OP INDIAN AFFAIRS, U,S- DEPARTMENT 
OP THE INTERIOR, WASHINGTON, DC, ACCOMPANIED BY 
JOANN SEBASTIAN MORRIS, ACTING DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
TRIBAL SERVICES? JAMES MARTIN, OFFICE OP INDIAN EDU- 
CATION PROGRAMS; AND THEODORE QUASULA, CHIEF, DIVl- 
SION OF LAW ENFORCEMENT 

Ms. D^ER. Good morning, Senator Inouye and Senator Simon. It 
is good to be here again before this friendly forum and interested 
group. I also did meet with members of the youth group that testi- 
fied nere several weeks. Youths and the problems oi youths are 
very significant to me, very important to me, being a social worker 
and working with many of the youth programs at various levels. 

I am pleased to be here to speak to the many challenegs facing 
American Indian and Alaska Native youth today. My stan who at- 
tended your hearing on February 9 were moved by the testimony 
provided by the eight young people. At the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
[BIA], we are doing our part to alleviate the pain and alienation 
faced bv our youth, and we realize that ttiere is much, much more 
that all of us can do. At the BIA, we believe that tribal govern- 
ments, communities, and families must share the responsibility for 
addressing the challenges our youth face, 

I have with me today Joann Sebastian Morris, who is the Acting 
Director of the Office of Tribal Services; Dr. James Martin, Office 
of Indian Education Programs; and Theodore Quasula, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Law Enforcement. They will assist me in responding to any 
technical questions that the committee may have. 

I would like to smnmarizo my prepared statement and request 
that my full statement be part of the record. 

Senator Inouye. So ordered. 

Ms. Deer. As agents of the Federal Government, it is our duty 
and responsibility to do all we can to improve circumstances for In- 
dian youth. The multiple challenges they face are the direct result 
of historical policies and practices of our Government. When Indian 
children were forcibly removed from their homes and community, 
the entire makeup of the community and its structures were for- 
ever changed. Parents without children in the home for years at a 
time forgot how to parent. They became deeply saddened by the 
loss of their beloved children and despondent tnat their culture was 
deemed unfit in which to raise children. Their primary role as 
caregivers was eliminated. The aunts and uncle who in most tribes 
were considered surrogate parents also forrnally played an impor- 
tant role in the upbrinmng of youth, for disciplining them or for 
teaching them certain skills ana social responsibilities. Their roles 
too were eliminated by our Federal removal policies. 

Grandparents and other elders had especially critical roles in the 
upbringing and in developing healthy and responsible citizens. 
Tney were responsible for transmitting the deep spiritual and cul- 
tural lessons to tribal youth. It was trie elders who set the times 
for naming ceremonies, the recognition of a bo/s first hunt or a 
girFs puberty, the whole range of evnts making up the community 
ceremonial cycle. Many of these ceremonies could no longer be car- 
ried out with no children in the community and many are now lost 
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In siinilar fashion, the key role of clan relatives in those tribes 
that followed the clan system was to educate the youth as to their 
proper role in society and the contribution they were expected to 
make thi-ough participation in activities and ceremonies of the clan. 
The connection to their clan relatives was also destroyed by our 
Federal policy of removing Indian youth from the community. 

So, as you see, our legacy and influence have been extensive and 
it is our duty now in the 20th century to repair the damage done. 
As a social worker^ I have seen far too many Indian children grow 
up in families where risk factors are high, such as: Poverty, rural 
isolation, cultural alienation, poor health, and low educational at- 
tainment of parents. In my formal testimony, I cited the unfortu- 
nate statistics which define the lives of far too many Indian youth. 
We must realize that the consequences of being raised amid mul- 
tiple risk factors reach far beyond individual lives to impact the 
total well-being of communities and sovereign nations. 

The problems that currently plague Indian youth evolved over 
time and will not disappear overnight* What is required is action 
that is thoughtful, broad-based, and sustained* Solutions will de- 
pend on strong tribal leadership and the concerted effort of every 
sector of Indian society. 

At a time when the Federal Government is seeking ways to re- 
duce its presence, the BIA must take every opportunity to partner 
with tribes and other Federal entities to meet the obligations to 
tribal people* Particularly as it relates to issues surrounding Indian 
youth and families, my staff working in the BIA child protection, 
social services, judicial services, education, alcohol and substance 
abuse prevention, and law enforcement are meeting consistently as 
joint work groups. These efforts will continue. 

My formil testimony points out the many ways that we cooper- 
ate and collaborate with other Federal agencies, particularly with 
our colleagues at Indian Health Service. The key Federal agencies 
with whom we are working closely include Health and Human 
Services, Education* and Justice. In addition, my staff serve on sev- 
eral Federal interagency task forces or councils that meet quarterly 
to share information, resources, and leadership. 

A personal goal I didn't pinpoint in my formal testimony is my 
desire to serve as a catalyst and to bring together our Federal col- 
leagues with other national organizations who work on youth is- 
sues and ask each to commit to resolving some of the challenges 
facing Indian youth by determining which agency or group can con- 
tribute which piece of the solution, and then actively implementing 
our cooperative solutions. In my formal testimony I cited a wide 
range of programs, activities, and innovations which several BIA 
offices are implementing. Yet, we must remember that the role of 
the Federal Government, including the BIA, is principally to be 
supportive of Indian tribes in their quest for solutions to the chal- 
lenges facing their youth. 

I would like to offer one suggestion that wasn't previously cited. 
As a university lecturer on leave, I believe in good research. There 
is a growing body of valuable and valid research that has been con- 
ducted on Indian youth. BIA staff often have the opportunity to 
meet with the researchers themselves and regularly to obtain cop- 
ies of this research. Such opportunities are rare to staff working ai- 
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rectly in Indian country. Tribal level staff are so engaged in the 
day-to-day running of programs and savins young lives that they 
have neither the time nor resources available at the local level to 
investigate what new approaches are working well with Indian 
youth. The BIA can play a greater role in sharing information on 
the latest of promising practices. We can do more of this through 
our two current publications "Linkages'* o^ the Social Services Divi- 
sion, and the "Prevention Quarterly" of the Office of Alcohol and 
Substance Abuse Prevention. We can do this at all upcomingmeet- 
ings and conferences, such as the National Indian FamiW Preven- 
tion Conference we are cosponsoring next month with IHS. 

The quantity of research on at-nsk Indian youth is limited but 
the findings continue to repeat similar themes. We know what the 
risk factors are that most impact Indian youth and we have re- 
search available on methodologies that have worked well with In- 
dian youth. It is our job at the BIA to share that information as 
broadly as possible across Indian country. That will be only one of 
the expanded support services we will provide directly to Indian 
communities in the months ahead. 

I am also proud to announce that v/e will be hosting 24 young 
American Indian interns in the BIA Central Office and field offices 
this summer. They will range from college sophomores to graduate 
students and will receive weekly stipends as well as travel cost cov- 
ering all expenses for the 10 week period they are with us. 

I would like to emphasize that the Department and the BIA will 
continue to work with this committee and other agencies to address 
the challenges faced by Indian youth. 

This concludes my opening statement. I will be pleased to answer 
questions that the committee may have. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Deer appears in appendix.] 

Senator Inouye. Thank you very much. 

May I now call on Dr. Trujillo. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL TRUJILLO, MJ)., DIRECTOR, INDIAN 
irfiALTH SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES, WASHINGTON, DC, ACCOMPANIED BY SCOTT NEL- 
SON, M.D^ CHIEF, MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS BRANCH; JO- 
HANNA CLEVENGER, MJ).. CHIEF, ALCOHOLISM SUBSTANCE 
ABUSE PROGRAM BRANCHi AND CRAIG VANDERWAGEN, 
MJ)., DIRECTOR^ DIVISION OF CLINICAL AND PREVENTIVE 
SERVICES 

Mr. Trujillo. Good morning, Senator Inouye and Senator 
Simon. With me today I have Dr. Scott Nelson, who is in charge 
of our mental health programs; Dr. Johanna Clevenger, who is in 
charge of our alcohol programs; and Dr. Vanderwagen, who is in 
charge of our community and special initiatives in preventive pro- 
grams in the Indian Health Service. 

As you mentioned in the conference that was held in the Senate 
hearing several weeks ago, the American Indian and Alaska Native 
youth are leaders of tomorrow and key to the future of Indian com- 
munities and Indian people. Our Indian Health Service population 
that we deal with is L3 million people, and 40 percent of those in* 
dividuals are Indian youth. The median age or our service popu- 
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lation is 22 years, and in some reservations that median age is 
even younger, 18 and 19 years. 

Being an Indian youth is detrimental to one's health and some- 
times life. There are many behavioral health issues. The most in- 
tense area of conflict facing American Indian and Alaska Native 
teenagers was highlighted in the testimony that was given before 
you on February 9. 

In a past University of Minnesota study in 1988, many health 
compromising behaviors and risk factors were identified, including 
unintentional injuries, substance abuse, poor self-assessed health 
status, emotional status, and suicide. In 1990, in association with 
the Indian Health Service and the Office of Technology Assess- 
ment, many of those issues were again readdressed and also high- 
lighted the limited resources available to IHS that went to treat 
them or prevent those problems. 

The three leading causes in regards to death for American Indi- 
ans and Alaska Native youths between the ages of 15 and 24 years 
are accidents, suicides, and homicides. Alcoholism, drug abise, de- 
pression, suicide attempts, school dropouts, anti-social beh&vior in- 
cluding gang membership now in the reservations and other places, 
teenage pregnancy, and sexually transmitted disease also occur na- 
tionwide, both in the reservation and also in the urban setting, for 
Indian youth. 

There are manv contributing factors that have been acknowl- 
edged and have Been cited, including continued oppression, dis- 
crimination, racism, loss of culture and language, loss of tradition, 
dysfunction within the family with sometimes the history and the 
pattern of family violence and also abuse. 

In my commitment including in my Senate confirmation state- 
ment of last year at this time, and within the Indian Health Serv- 
ice I have felt and have tried to bring forward within the service 
the commitment of the Indian Health Service to Indian children 
and adolescents as one of the highest priorities in addition to try- 
ing to facilitate and see how we can coordinate programs within 
our service with other agencies and programs in the public health 
service and with the Bureau of Indian Affairs and Department of 
Justice. 

There is a necessity for continuation and strengthening of the 
suicide and family violence prevention programs, especially in 
intervention, early identification, and training of staff at all levels. 
There is a necessity for increasing and strengthening collaborative 
agreements that have been signed and to put them on an oper- 
ational level not only at the regional and headquarters level, but, 
most essentially, at the local level which involves multidisciplinary 
coordinated dedicated staff, The resources to run these programs 
are oftentimes limited. But if we sometimes put our heads together 
around the table, those resources can be extended and leveraged 
with the cooperation and coordination of a number of individuals 
and agencies and tribes. 

Alcohol and substance abuse prevention treatment is sometimes 
the major problem and those problems must be treated first. There 
are numerous tribal programs that have been established and are 
excellent* Urban programs are now being set up that also coordi- 
nate with other programs within the »State and local area and also 
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tribes, including sor.c centers that deal with families and where 
families are able to bring their children and thus enabling them to 
be part of the whole process of treatment, and in-patient treatment 
programs and evaluation. Essentially when we start talking about 
treatment, we have to discuss what happens after the person 
leaves the center in regards to post-treatment After care and out- 
patient treatment are essential. Beh- doral intervention programs 
to prevent the problem are critical Collaboration with the BIA and 
other programs is critical to addressing the numerous problems in 
Indian country. 

Mental health, social services, and child abuse programs, unfor- 
tunately staffing in those areas is far below the need. Staffing in 
mental health is about 43 percent* in social services, 21 percent of 
the need. We have established within the Indian Health Service, in 
cooperation with tribes and urban programs, some demonstration 
programs in those areas involving multidisciplinary and collabo- 
rative approaches. 

One of the major problems facing Indian youth is accidents and 
unintentional injuries, largely from automobile accidents which 
occur as a result of risk-taking behavior. There have been identi- 
fied nationwide demonstration programs also critical in regards to 
the use of alcohol and depression as part of that problem. We have 
established a fellowship in injury prevention. And some mcyor as- 

ects in regards to the effect of implementing prevention programs 

ave been demonstrated, including that on the Navajo Reservation 
with the use of seatbelts, also the judicial and the corrections part 
involving the implementation by the tribe in strengthening the 
legal aspects for prevention of accidents. 

The areas of collaborative agreements have been made with the 
BIA^ the Centers for Mental Health Services, the Center for Sub- 
stance Abuse Prevention Programs in SAMHSA. CDC has been in- 
volved in many of our programs, the National Center for Child 
Abuse and Neglect, the Department of Justice at various levels, es- 
pecially the tribes and other Indian organizations, Headstart has 
been involved, the National Center for American Indian and Alas- 
kan Native Mental Health Research at the University of Colorado 
has also been involved. 

At our past hearing before the Senate on the budget, Senator Do- 
menici also mentioned the possibility of collaborating with other 
centers, the University of New Mexico. He discussed this issue with 
Secretary Shalala in regards to more collaborative efforts within 
the Indian Health Service, the Department, and the Public Health 
Service. The Secretary and Doctor Lee are very supportive of that 
aspect. 

The areas of cultural values, tr*>dition, community and family are 
essential. I see as I travel in Indian country and meet with tribal 
leaders and see organizations and programs a return to cultural 
pride and language which had been lost before. The reinstitution 
of traditional family networks in the community and among them- 
selves in regards to tiie family and interrelationships are hopefully 
being strengthened, rekindling self-esteem and pride especially 
among the youth, and also the establishment and reestablishment 
and strengthening of those ceremonies that you have in regards to 
the ages and the rites of passage from children into adulthood. 
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There have been established many youth groups, including 
UNITY and Running Strong, teenage groups and teen centers 
throughout the Nation that v^e support and encourage. Thev pro- 
mote approaches and strategies for healthier lives ana also 
strengthen and emphasize the necessity fur education amon«? the 
youth. As an example of a local initiative, unfortunately because of 
a tragedy on the Pine Ridge Reservation w^ere was a young girl 
who was an exceptional basketball athlete, her name was SueAnne 
Big Glow, unfortunately, as she was identified as a megor athlete 
within the State of South Dakota, she was killed in a car accident, 
her family and those individuals have established a program that 
recognizes her accomplishments as well as some of the accomplish- 
ments that she was working with her fellow teens on in regards to 
living dL healthier life without drugs, without alcohol. They have es- 
tablished a center in Pine Ridge in her memory and they are work- 
ing at trying to establish a gym and other activities for the youth 
in that area, They are building, as they say, a "happ^/ town" where 
life is good, where drugs, alcohol, prejudice, and jealousy don't 
exist. I nad the opportunity to visit that center and was quite im- 
pressed with the process that was happening, with the ability for . 
them to go forward despite the tragedy among the family and also 
the community to establish a better, healthier life style. 

The lack of economic opportunities, the lack of social develop- 
ment in many Indian communities and urban programs arc there 
and well recognized, The same problems are also faced by youth 
throughout the Nation in any minority program because of the so- 
cial/economic status that is there. Unfortunately lur American Indi- 
ans and Alaska Natives, the problems are highlighted because of 
the lack sometimes of the cultural values and the families that are 
dysfunctional. 

Education is a mainstay that needs to be addressed as we go 
forth not only in the health issues and the social areas, but the es- 
sence of education for youth and the opportunities that are there. 

In this time when there is decreasing resources or limited re- 
sources, when there is discussion of block grants going to States for 
other programs, where do Indian youth, Indian tribes and individ- 
uals and organizations sit in that process? I hope as the budgets 
are discussed for various programs in SAMHSA, in CDC, in NIH, 
and other programs in which we also are seeking funding and In- 
dian tribes are able to obtain resources from those programs, that 
those resources will continue to also enable Indian youth to indeed 
become leaders of our future. As I grew up at Laguna, I think life 
was a lot easier then, I had a family that was supportive of my 
education, my grandmother was there and we had a large extended 
family, I remember going home each Sunday afternoon to grand- 
ma's where the family met and ate together. Unfortunately, when 
I go back home, I see oftentimes those relationships and those fam- 
ilies are no longer there and you have the problems of alcohol, drug 
abuse, gangs, and other problems that I cited. 

I hope that together the Congress, the administration, and our 
service programs can indeed address the problems so that we can 
go forward and perhaps next year at this time we can say these 
were the things that we set out to do, weVe done them, and how 
can we go forward together to strengthen those programs so that 
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indeed our American Indian and Alaska Native youth can become 
the leaders and embellish our programs with the values and tradi- 
tion of Indian people. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Trujillo appears in appendix.] 

SenatX)r INOUYE. I thank you very mucn, Doctor. 

I left the hearing on February 9 with a sense of optimism and 
feeling of hope. The voices I heard were promising and the voices 
I heard spoke of a future. But I must tell you with all candor that 
for the past 8 years, whenever I chaired nearinfs listening to our 
Government witnesses — whether they be Democrat or Republican — 
responding to the needs of our youth, I would leave the hearing 
much depressed, much angered, and frustrated. I must say that I 
will leave this hearing, unfortunately, feeling the same way. 

The situation, if anything, has gotten worse. No matter what the 
numbers seem to tell you, with a few exceptions, and I say a very 
few exceptions, the unemployment rate in Indian country ranges 
anywhere from about 50 percent to 95 percent, as compared to 5.7 
percent for our Nation; the men and women below the age of 20 
m the United States is about 29--30 percent, whereas for Indian 
country it is about 40 percent; the suicide rate, maybe it has im- 
proved because ten years ago it was about four times the national 
norm, is about three times the national norm today; and for rea- 
sons of their own, great national organizations that are common- 
place in all other areas are rare in Indian country, such as the 
YMCA, the YWCA, the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts. Thank God we 
have UNITY but that is one organization. 

And so with all of this, one would think that we may be spending 
a little more money than we would in the rest of America. But such 
is not the case, as you know. In fact, the amounts recommended 
this year are less than what it was last year. And added to that, 
we have something new happening in Washington, DC, as a result 
of an event of November 8 of last year. We have programs such as 
Drug FVeo Schools being wiped out in the other l>ody; not reduf -^d, 
wiped out. And yet your testimony does not reflect that. You seem 
as though it is business as usual. And we are going to have block 
CTants if the other body has its way. And in the discussion and de- 
bate on block grant, no one seems to refer to Indian sovereignty or 
trust relationship. The only relationship we hear about is the Fed- 
eral and State. So the block grants go to the State and everyone 
is put into that block grant. And guess where the Indians come 
out? But somehow your testimony does not reflect that. Are we pre- 
paring ourselves for this horrendous contingency? I just do not 
know now to face this. 

Secretary Deer, how much have you set aside for the young peo- 
ple that we are responsible for? What are you going to do about 
Drug FVee Schools? They are ^ing to be wiped out. 

Ms. Deer. Let me say that it is witliin the power of the Congress 
to make these budget decisions and I hope that in the Senate there 
will be a more realistic approach taken to these programs. I r^et 
that many of them are l>emg wiped out, especially the Drug Free 
Schools program. We have an effective school program called 
FACE. A number of these programs are very effective. To me, it is 
a very short-term approacn to wipe these out, because by nega- 
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lively impacting these young people, society is going tx) be paying 
a much higher price later on. 

Now in terms of the actual figures for the budget, I don't have 
these off the top of my head but perhaps Ms. Morris does. 

Senator INOUYE- ^faybe you can assist me in this. I will not ask 
questions beyond this because I do not think you are ready for it. 
I would like to have a report from both of you as to what the im- 
pact would be or what the outcome would be if some of the propos- 
als that are now being considered by Congress become reality- I 
think it would be realistic on the part of the administration to an- 
ticipate that many of the things being advocated tjoday will become 
law- And so I want to know what would happen if block grants 
come in- Are you going to fight for special block grants for Indian 
country? Or are we just going to sit back and say I am sorry, that 
is what Congress wants? Or if they wipe out the Drug Preo 
Schools, what are we going to do to replace this? I would like to 
know what you have in mind because I think the Congress would 
want leadership from the experts. You have the staff and you have 
the experts. So may I request that this committ-^e be furnished 
with your response to my general question within 1 week. 

[Report appears in appendix.] 

Ms. Dkp:h. We will comply. 

I would like to state in terms of block grants, legislation is being 
developed in the Congress and I would like to reauest that there 
be a special set aside for Native communities and tnat the recogni- 
tion or the trust responsibility and the tribes' sovereignty be recog- 
nized an^3 affirmed- 1 know that the tribes do not want to come 
under the authority of the States in this whole block grant effort. 
It is in the development of the legislation that this will be carried 
out- My position will be to advo»**ate for the tribes. 

Senator Inouye. Is the admiinstration prepared to so articulate 
their position? 

Ms. Dkkr. I can't speak for the entire Administration. 

Senator INOUYK. Well, I would suggest that you tell the adminis- 
tration they better do that; otherwise, Indian country will be the 
bottom of the priority list- If last year's hearing was sad and de- 
pressing, I think this one would be traumatic for me. 

Senator Kassebaum. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NANCY LANDON KASSEBAUM, U.S. 
SENATOR FROM KANSAS 

Senator Kasskbaum. Thank you, Senator Inouye, Assistant Sec- 
retary, I am sorry to have missed your testimony. I found, Dr. Tru- 
iiilo, yours very eloquent as far as the needs that are there that 
have to be met. I just would suggest that Senator Inouye's request 
to you is a very valid one. And as \ve look to changes which are 
coming here in the budget, it is going to be very important to have 
some direction from you about how best to deal with this. 

Just a couple of things. One is really directed more perhaps at 
the next panel, but in mentioning the chairman's comments as far 
as the groups coming to work in Indian country, asking where are 
the Vs, scouts, but I understand that the Boys and Girls Clubs are 
working on a few of the reservation lands. And this, as I say, is 
more for the next panel, but I believe that they have started some 
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clubs, I don't know huw successful they are, but I think it is very 
important to encourage that coiriTnunity-type of effort. I have been 
working, and Senator Inouye has been a cosponsor in the last Con- 

Sess and this one I hope as well, for the Youth Development Block 
rant in which I think it is important to recognize that it is very 
important to make sure that part of that effort, because it is di- 
rected at the community and not the State, will be recognizing the 
importance of the Native American youth work. I think the intern 

Erogram that you mentioned is interesting and an impoitant step, 
ut it really goes back to working rirfit there. 
And it all starts with education. In reading the comments from 
the February 9 hearing, it is my understanding that a number of 
the young people expressed the desire to have a youth council that 
could really lend a stronger voice perhaps to what they saw, I think 
that is important. I have always believed student councils should 
be listened to more perhaps by the bOEirds of education and so forth 
as they develop policies. But also I thought it was interesting that 
they expressed strong support for the establishment of a national 
Indian university that could provide a culturally sensitive edu- 
cational environment; not that that should be just PC, because that 
isn*t going to be necessarily a strong and leading university. But 
I think the desire to have a focus for that education where there 
could be great pride taken in the culture and the roots and the his- 
tory could be important. So it is a voice that needs to be heard. 
And in the issues of education and healthy behavior, helping work 
through this in sort of a holistic way I think is very important. 

So I guess I don't have any specific questions other than times 
are changing and to be able to be constructive in the process, I 
think we nave to work very closely together. Thank you and thank 
you. Senator Inouye, 
Senator iNOUYE. I have a couple of questions. Secretary Deer, 

{ou have two positions, the Child Protection Coordinator and Alco- 
ol Substance Abuse Director, that have been open now I believe 
for eight months. When will vou fill those positions? I have been 
told by all of you that these things are very iiTiportant, but all you 
have had for the 7 or 8 months are acting personnel, 

Ms. Deer, I think part of the reason that they haven't been filled 
has been the uncertainty regarding the restructuring and the 
downsizing, I think that one of the positions is in the process of 
being filled. 

Ms. Morris. The child protection position was vacant for 4 
months. We went through the process of advertising and I have 
five applicants on my desk that just arrived last week after going 
through the clearance process. So it is my responsibility within the 
next week or so to have interviews on that and then we will fill 
that position. The Director of OASAP position has been vacant for 
just one month since Dr. Mason took another position in Albuquer- 
que, We are in the process of getting all of that paperwork moved 
forward. That process has started to advertise that position as well. 

Senator iNOUYE. Will you advise us when these positions are 
filled? 

Ms. Morris. Yes. 

Senator iNOUYE, Dr. Trujillo, I just want a few numbers at this 
time so that the people here at least can get a flavor of the work 
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you are doing. Ycu hav*^ an Alcohol and Substance Abuse Progrim. 
Has that been successful? 

Mr. Trujillo. I believe the areas in treatment, prevention, and 
education have been continuing, they have been growing. The ma- 
jonty of the alcohol programs are through tribes with whom we 
contract. They have also been intimately involved in that process. 
I would add, however, because the problems are immense, that 
while we have made some inroads into the problems in regards to 
treatment, there still needs to be early identification. Prevention 
and intervention is essential. The aftercare of individuals who go 
through treatment programs is critical. The resources that are 
needed there are vast The involvement of families in the treat- 
n>ent process and aftercare to assure that when individuals come 
back to the family and to the communities there is indcrd a con- 
tmuation of abstinence is essential. 

Senator Inouye. Have these programs stemmed the growth of 
abuse among the young men and women of Indian country? 

Mr. Trujilix). 1 believe in coordination w»ln some of the youth 
groups and communities in some areas, there have been some in- 
roads. In some other areas in some programs, I would have to say 
no, there hasn't been. There has to be major efforts- 
Senator Inouye. Overall, the numbers are worse; are they not? 

Mr. Trujillo. Yes; they are. They are continuing to grow. The 
difficulty will become, as you mentioned earlier, and I do want to 
add on to your comment — 

Senator Inouye. What about youth suicides? 

Mr. Trujillo. The suicides m regards to the multidisciplinary 
problems that are there, the coordination, the early identification, 
there has been some demonstration programs in some communities 
that have been very good in regards to stemming the problem of 
suicide. However, that problem also continues to grow with Indian 
youth. 

Senator Inouyk. So numbers have gotten worse? 
Mr. Trujillo. The numbers are still continuing to grow. Yes, 
they are. 

Senator Inouye. What about family violence involving youth? 
Child abuse and such. 

Mr. Trujillo. Family violence, child abuse, that is still continu- 
ing. In some areas, the intervention interdisciplinary teams with 
tnbes, the BIA, the Department of Justice, and Indian Heali:h 
Service have made some inroads. We have regional programs and 
we also have local interdisciplinaiy teams. The problem is im- 
mense. The difficulty in treatment is very hard. The treatment of 
perpetrators is extremely difficult, besides those who have been 
abused and the consequences that it occurs within the family and 
the community. 

Senator InoUYE. But statistically, it has gotten worse? 

Mr, Trujillo. It is still growing, yes. 

Senator Inouye, What about accident prevention? 

Mr. Trujillo. That, again, is one of the major areas aflfectinp In- 
dian youth in regards to the morbidity and mortality. There have 
been some very good demonstration programs, as I have cited on 
the Navajo Reservation. There have been also identification of indi- 
viduals within the Indian Health Service and with tribal programs 
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who have been working very well with both the States, the tribes, 
and prevention programs to identify areas where early intervention 
can occur to decrease the number of accidents. The accidents, for 
the majority, are also in association with the use of alcohol, unfor- 
ttinately. And as alcohol abuse grows and risk behaviors occur, it 
also aSects the statistics in accidents. 

Senator INOUYE. I cited these three areas because I was aware 
that the numbers have gotten worse. 

Mr. Trujillo. Yes. 

Senator iNOUYE. I cited this just as an example of what I want 
from you in your next report 1 week from now as to what the im- 
pact would be if we started block granting or eliminating certain 
programs. Would these numbers ^et better or would th^ get 
worse? That is what I and the committee would want to know. 

Mr. TrujillX). The question this time is very critical as to how 
it will affect Indian country. As I had mentioned in my testimony 
before this committee on the budget of the Indian Health Service, 
there are sovne concerns in Indian country and among Indian lead- 
ers and tribes as to when funds go to States in block grant compo- 
nents, where are Indians? Are chey going to be at the table? Are 
they going to be there when options are developed? Within our pro- 
gram at the Indian Health Service and Public Health Service, we 
are going forward with suggestions and working with Dr. Lee, the 
Assistant Secretary of Health, to include language in the block 
grants of CDC and SAMHSA so that Indian tribes and Indian orga- 
nizations also have that funding directly just as States. However, 
the concern that we have is also that sometimes, unfortunately, 
State programs stop at the reservation line. 

Senator Inouye. In both testimonies, not just today but in years 
past, we have spoken of coordination of all of the Federal agencies, 
and there are many, that are involved in Indian youth. Have we 
gone beyond the talking stage? Are we coordinating? Are you work- 
ing with Department of Justice with the U.S. attorneys, the De- 
partment of Labor, or are we still talking about it? Secretary Deer? 

Ms. Deer. I know in a number of instances we have gone beyond 
talking and are actually doing it. For example, Ms. Morris has met 
with Dr. Nelson here on a number of occasions. There have been 
a number of meetings held between those two CTOups. I believe that 
Mr. Becker in his testimony will perhaps touch on that new effort 
in the Department of Justice's Office of Tribal Justice. I myself 
serve on some committees that are working at this. For example, 
I am cochair of the Indian Economic Subcommittee and we are 
making some good steps. It is still not enough but I believe we are 
making progress. 

Senator iNoUYE. I am going to ask all of the Government agen- 
cies what they think about collaborative and cooperative effort. I 
have been hearing about this for many years, but, so far, I have 
not heard much about results. So I would like to know what sort 
of results we have achieved as a result of these efforts. 

Ms. Deer. Good question. We can report that to you. 

Senator Kassebaum. Mr. Chairman, if I could just make one 
other obse/vation. When you were talking about block grants, the 
figures have gotten worse under the monies and the procedures 
that we have now. I think what is important is not whether to 
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block grant or not block grant, it is to make things work better and 
to be more effective in the use of the moneys that we have. I 
couldn't agree more strongly with the comments of Senator Inouye 
about coordination. It involves education, the Indian Health Serv- 
ice, the Department of the Interior, the BIA. And it is not just this 
one area, it is so many others. It is hard here in the Senate to get 
coordination sometimes, but I really feel that the success is really 
not just whether to block grant or not to block CTant, it is looking 
at things perhaps in a different way and be willing to take some 
risks to get a better product. And that is what we simply have to 
do. I support the directions that Senator Inouye has directed to 
those testifying in trying to help us work together on this because 
I think it will strengthen these efforts, I would hope, not diminish 
them. 

Senator INOUYK, I do not want to embarrass Senator Kassebaum, 
but Indian country is most fortunate that the U.S. Senate has a 
Nancy Kassebaum. One of the few shining lights here, and there 
are not too many of us around, [Laughter,] 

Ms. Dkrr, Senator Inouye, if I could make a comment on Senator 
Kassebaum's statement. As long as weVe talking about block 
grants to the States, I would like to suggest that block grants to 
the tribes be considered, I feel that they are sovereign entities and 
we have had a lot of success in the compacting with the self-gov- 
ernance program. I think that as long as we're doing new ways and 
new methods, this should definitely be considered. 

Senator Kasskbaum, Well, maybe we could strike an agreement 
that we can work towards that if, indeed, we see greater coordina- 
tion among the different programs and agencies that we will be 
block granting. As I say, I doivt think it is that so much as making 
sure that the delivery systems are improving. That is what I think 
we need to work on. 

Senator InouyI':, Thank you very much, Senator. 

Thank you Secretary Deer and thank you Dr, Trujillo. 

Now may I call upon the Associate Assistant Secretary for Em- 
ployment and Training, Department of Labor, Josephine Nieves; 
the Director of the Ofnce of Tribal Justice, Department of Justice, 
Herb Becker; the Director of the Office of Native American Pro- 
grams, Department of Housing and Urban Development, Dominic 
Ncssi. 

May I first call upon the Associate Assistant Secretary for Em- 
plqyment and Training, Josephine Nieves, 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPHINE NIEVES, ASSOCIATE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING, DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. NiEJVEvS. Thank you, Mr, Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. I really want to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of being able to aiscuss the Department of Labor's employ- 
ment and training efforts for Indian youth. Our goal is to help pre- 

f)are young Indians and Native Americans for productive work 
ives. 

To meet this challenge effectively, we believe it is essential to ad- 
minister employment and training programs serving Indian youth 
in a way that promotes local initiative and that respects the Indian 
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cultural values. Currently, a new partnership between the Depart- 
ment's Division of Indian and Native American Programs, or 
DINAP, and its 182 Indian and Native Ameri^ jn grantees is ensur* 
ing that thi3 principle is realized. 

Assisting Indian communities to overcome the negative social 
and economic conditions that lead to the suicide, violence, and di- 
minished aspirations that have been described so passionately by 
the Indian youth leaders before this committee on February 9 is a 
solemn commitment of this administration. And I am pleased to 
share with the committee the recent actions that have been taken 
by the Department that show this commitment. 

It was 1 year a^o, the Department's Assistant Secretary for Em- 
ployment and Training, Doug Ross, testified before this committee. 
He spoke about the Department's programs for Indians and other 
Native Americans. At that time, Assistant Secretary Ross informed 
the committee of the Department's recruitment efforts to fill the 
position of the head of the Indian program. I am happy to say that 
today, Thomas Dowd, sitting to my right, a Hopi Indian, serves as 
the Chief of the Division of Indian ana Native American Programs. 
Mr. Dowd's knowledge of grassroots Indian employment and train- 
ing programs has truly bolstered the Department's efforts to better 
serve our Indian and Native American customers. 

Assistant Secretary Ross' awareness and commitment to improve 
services to Indian grew further when he visited the Navajo Nation 
last November. Spending time on a reservation presented a great 
opportunity for him to learn about Indian country. He visited the 
Navajo Job Training Partnership Act program headquarters in 
Window Rock, AZ. He travelled to two field sites at Fort Defiance 
and Chinle, AZ, He spoke to Indian students attending community 
college and high schools to understand their education and career 
goals. Communications were enhanced and led to administrative 
improvements that I would like to describe a little later on. 

On a personal note, a few weeks ago I had the very good fortune 
to visit the Fort Mojave Indian Reservation. I, too, was able to 
meet and interact with young Indian participants of the JTPA pro- 

fram there. I heard and saw the voung people and leaned a great 
eal about them. This experience intensified my belief in the value 
of the Indian JTPA program. 

Let me review with the committee, if I might specific Depart- 
ment efforts to serve Indian youth. Section 401 of JTPA is the De- 
partment's principal program serving Indians and Native Ameri- 
cans. During the most recent program year, over 60 percent of the 
terminees in the section 401 program were imder 30 years old. 
About 30 percent of the terminees were under 22 years old. A very 
youthful population. Many of our urban grantees operate year- 
round and summer programs for youth with their Section 401 
funds to meet the tremendous need of the Indian and Native Amer- 
ican young people off the reservation. 

On most reservations the only summer program of any kind for 
young people is the Indian Summer Youth Program subsidized by 
title II-B of JTPA, That program funds work experience and train- 
ing activities to develop job readiness skills, to provide academic 
ennchment on-the-job training, and other necessary services relat- 
ed to skill development. 
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We have approximately 130 JTPA Summer Youth formula grants 
that are awarded to Indian tribes. They serve about 13,000 youth 
residing on federally and Slate recognized reservations. Funding 
for the 1995 Summer Program is about $15,8 million. This mod- 
estly funded program alone we know is not going to solve the many 
overwhelming problems that we know face Indian youth today. 
However, the kinds of job skills and academic enrichment offered 
by this program I think are critical in preparing youth for produc- 
tive work lives; about I think the best investment that we can 
make in youth ^s the committee is no doubt aware, there is a pro- 
posal pending m the House for rescissions of the Department's fis- 
cal year 1995 budget. Two of these rescissions would eliminate the 
JTPA Summer Youth Program in the summers of both 1995 and 
1996 entirely. For many Indian youth, this is their first oppor- 
tunity to work and their first step learning the work ethic. In many 
instances, as you all know, this is probably the only opportunity for 
summer work that they have. 

In general, the Summer Program provides valuable services for 
low-income youth. Studies by the Department of Labor's Office of 
the Inspector General, OIG, as well as Westat Inc, found the JTPA 
Summer Youth Program to be well run. For example, the OIG re- 
port found that the young participants were productive, interested, 
closely supervised, learned new skills that they could apply to their 
school work, and took pride in their employment 

I want to share with the committee two examples of model Sum- 
mer Indian Youth Programs that are making a tremendous dif- 
ference in meeting the intense challenges faced by Indian youth. In 
addition, I want to mention that both programs were locally devel- 
oped and carried out within the context of what works in Indian 
country and what is culturally appropriate. 

The first example ^s the Summer Youth Employment Program 
managed by the Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma. This program pro- 
vides that all-important first job for Indian youth, but it does much 
more than that. It also commonly provides a source of income to 
use for school books and supplies, for clothes, for college savings, 
and sometimes for financial assistance to their families. The 500 
youth of the Cherokee Nation served by this program get more 
than just the opportunity to work. Their program provides a com- 
prehensive set of activities that promote staBle families and com- 
munities, and we all know you cannot disengage a young person 
from the family and the community setting, Cherokee youth par- 
ticipate in a tribal internship program that enhances leadership 
skills and citizenship, Indian youth fill summer positions with trib- 
al courts, elder centers and health care facilities. They also attend 
a national vocational wOnference for a week of skills training that 
focuses on academic enrichment. Through the community enrich- 
ment activity, the youth work on projects that benefit the entire 
community. These include beautification and renovation projects 
supported by the local city council. The Cherokee Nation's Summer 
Youth Program is strengthening their youth, their families, and 
their community. 

This fortifying effect also occurs in my second example, the Gila 
River Community's Summer Youth Program in Sacaton, AZ. This 
program has an integrated approach to work and education; it 
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blends the classroom academic concepts with the workplace. 
Throughout the school year, the idea of learning-rich classrooms 
and worksites reinforces the importance of education and its rel- 
evance to the workplace. 

A lack of adequate education facilities and summer job opportu- 
nities within the Gila River Community motivated the program 
managers to develop linkages with surrounding institutions that 
provide the academic enrichment and the job skill training. The 
Gila River tribal leaders are committed to providing more than just 
summer jobs. They want their yout.^ to obtain the prerequisite edu- 
cation and skills needed to open the doors to professional careers. 
This is the first step in a career ladder. 

One linkage forged by the Gila River Community's Summer 
Youth Program is with Central Arizona College's mass communica- 
tions skills training program. This combination of resources en- 
abled the production of two videos, one about teen awareness of al- 
cohol and drug abuse, and the other elderly issues and concerns. 
Both videos benefit the entire Gila community. The American In- 
dian Summer University Experience held at Arizona State Univer- 
sity and a similar program at Northern Arizona University exposed 
the youth in the programs to many skills and different fields. 
These include college survival skills and careers in engineering, 
science, education. These soon-to-be first generation college stu- 
dents receive academic credit toward completing high school, aca- 
demic guidance, and encouragement to attain their newly expanded 
academic and career goals. 

The youth of the Gila River Community, and also those from 
other rural reservations, benefited far beyond the capacity of the 
JTPA funded Summer Youth Program through these veiy impor- 
tant linkages. I heard the conversation we were having about co- 
ordination and linkages and we understand that these are ex- 
tremely important. The Gila River Indian Summer Youth Program 
and that of the Cherokee Nation are onlv two examples of Indian 
communities meeting the challenges confronting their youth, their 
families, and their community. 

And let me take this opportunity to inform the committee about 
the continuing efforts to carry out Public Law 102-477, the Indian 
Employment, Training, and Related Services Demonstration Act. 
We are working to implement the law in coordination with the De- 
partments of the Interior, Health and Human Services, and Edu- 
cation. This law is critical to the successful consolidation of employ- 
ment and training programs that produce locally determined initia- 
tives to serve vouth and adults. 

Thus far, all of the Public Law 102-477 plans submitted by 10 
tribes have been approved. The Department is taking the lead in 
encouraging additional tribes to participate in this initiative. Our 
Deputy Secretary Thomas Glynn has directed my ofTice and Mr. 
Dowd to assume responsibility for this effort. We plan to build on 
the work of the Federal interagency group to address program co- 
ordination and management issues. We also plan to engage, as ap- 
propriate, the tribal workgroup representing the interests of par- 
ticipating tribes and those seeking to submit proposed plans for the 
demonstration project. A Public Law 102-477 workgroup meeting 
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is scheduled for late March to provide direct technical assistance to 
those tribes wanting to develop and submit plans for approval 

In addition, I want to t'»ke this opportunity to inform the com- 
mittee of the Department' partnership activities involving the Na- 
tive American Employment and Training Council and others. This 
council, which is authorized by Title IV of JTPA, continues to di- 
rectly advise the Department on all partnership activities, proposed 
policy initia-'ves, and efforts to improve program results. Council 
members ha/e participated in a workgroup that will revise and 
streamline the section 401 regulations, and they are making great 
headway on it already. Grantees on the council volunteered to 
served as pilot sites for a new automated reporting system dem- 
onstration project The project is going to enable grantees to pro- 
vide the Department individual client level data as opposed to onlv 
aggregate data that is now available. The council has assisted with 
establishing an hourly wage goal for program year 1995 required 
by the Assistant Secretary. Council members provided direct com- 
ment on a draft request for proposals to evaluate the JTPA section 
401 program, and that evaluation will be underway. The council 
will also serve as a technical advisory group during this evaluation 
study, 

I would also mention that the Assistant Secretary Ross has es- 
tablished a departmental poa! that further demonstrates our com- 
mitment to the advisory role of the council. The goal states that 85 
percent of the advisory council members will rate their relationship 
with the Department of Labor as positive or extremely positive in 
1995; a goal that I feel confident we will be able to fulfill But to 
fulfill the vision statement of principles adopted by the council this 
past October, a 24-month partnership plan will be drafted with our 
partners during this first week of April. The partnership plan will 
serve as a blueprint to guide the program toward higher perform- 
ance success and improved results over the next 2 years. 

The School-To-Work Opportunities Act of 1994 will fund grants 
that provide Indian youth access to opportunities that prepare 
them for first jobs in high-skill, high-wage careers and future post- 
secondary education and training. These grants will be announced 
soon in a solicitation for grant awards. The Departments of Labor 
and Education jointly propose to have the final grant package 
ready for publication by the second week of March. Grant awards 
will be announced by June 30. Eligible entities may apply for ei- 
ther a developmental or an implementation grant. They must in- 
clude tribal organizations responsible for economic development, 
employment and job training, and education, and they must involve 
schools funded by the BIA. The two Departments anticipate award- 
ing approximately eight developmental grants of $30,000 and up to 
five implementation grants ranging from $50,000 to $100,000. 

To streamline their administrative burden, the Department has 
recently worked cooperatively with the Navajo Nation. This was in 
response to their request for relief from multiple administrative re- 
quirements resulting from the Navajo Nation operating various 
programs in three different States— Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Utah, The Department's response to the Navajo Nation proposes a 
way to streamline the myriad of planning, reporting requirements 
and performance standards by consolidatmg the tribe's JTPA pro- 
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grams under a single administrative entity. This is being achieved 
through a cooperative arrangement with the States or Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Utah. 

Finally^ I would like to mention the President's proposed G.I. Bill 
for American workers. The section 401 program is not part of this 
proposal because of the special needs of Indians and Native Ameri- 
cans living on reservations. However, we believe that the rede- 
signed emplojment and training system will offer greater oppor- 
tunity for all participants, including Indians and Native Americans 
not living on reservations, than in the present system. The pro- 
posed system will empower individuals to choose the training they 
need at any eligible institution they choose; it will provide job seek- 
ers high quality information on job opportunities, career options, 
success records of training institutions so that they can make 
sound, informed decisions; and they will provide greater flexibility 
to States and local communities to tailor the information and serv- 
ices to their specific needs. It will also ensure that all systems at 



results. In addition, an array of current voum programs will be 
transformed to support the education and school-to-work reforms 
already underway in Statej and local communities, for both in 
school and out of school at-risk young people. We hope to work with 
the Indian and Native American communities to ensure that these 
new initiatives will be closely coordinated with the section 401 pro- 
grams. 

In conclusion, the Department has a serious commitment to 
reaching out to Indian and other Native American communities to 
provide assistance in enhancing the employment and training op- 
portunities available to youth in those communities. I have de- 
scribed some important steps that we have taken to promote a new 
partnership. While much remains to be done, we beneve a founda- 
tion has been established that will result in improving economic op- 
portunities for many young Indians and Native Americans. 

I want to thank you. This concludes my prepared statement, but 
I would be very happy to answer any questions. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Nieves appears in appendix.] 

Senator INOUYE. I thank you very much, Ms. Nieves. 

May I now call on Mr. Becker. 

STATEMENT OF HERBERT BECKER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OP 
TRIBAL JUSTICE, DEPARTMENT OP JUSTICE, WASHINGTON. 
DC 

Mr. Brcker. Thank you, Vice Chairmar Inouye, Senator Kasse- 
baum. At the outset, I want to pass on to you^ Senators, the Attor- 
ney General's thanks for support of the Office of Tribal Justice 
which the Senate approved with swift action when it came back in 
session in January. She is also thankful for the expressions of sup- 
port given to her by the Chairman and by Senator Domenici and 
others. She thinks that this effort in creating this office reflects the 
appropriate bipartisan support that the country has toward Indian 
initiatives* 

As the Chairman noted, the testimony on February 9 before this 
committee on challenges confronting American Indian vouth attests 
to the leadership, vitality, and courage among Indian youth in 
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seeking to solve these problems. Creative leadership among the 
tribes will be, and has to be, a key asset in any effort to address 
this most difficult problem facing Indian country and Indian youth. 
The problem of course, as we know and as the grim statistics that 
you have noted shows, Senator, is an ever-increasing crime rate in 
Indian communities involving juveniles* 

Tribal leaders have expressed their concerns, and they are not 
alone in their effort to respond to and prevent crime in Indian 
country. By statute, the Department through the U.S. Attorneys 
officei, is responsible for prosecution of crimes occurring on Indian 
reservations for crimes between Indians and non-Indians in most 
of Indian countpr. There are exceptions under Public Law 280, as 
this committee is oware. The Department is committed to carrying 
out these responsibilities in a manner consistent with the govern- 
ment-to-goveinment relationship that exists between the tribes and 
the Federal Government This govemment-to-government relation- 
ship is consistent with the sovereign status that the tribes have. 

Urimes in Indian country extract a tremendous price from the 
communities in this Nation. Indian communities have paid a par- 
ticularly high cost both in terms of broken lives and dollars lost. 
Indian youth are particul5»*ly vulnerable to the effects of the vio- 
lence. According to the l^'BI, 1,259 Indian country violent crimes 
and child sexual abuse investigations were conducted in 1993 and 
that number went up to 1,406 m 1994. The Indian Health Services 
reports that homicide is the third leading cause of death of Amer- 
ican Indians in the following age groups: those between the ages 
of 1 P'^d 14; between 15 and 24; and between 25 to 44, The homi- 
cide rate for Indians is 1.5 times higher than the rate of the gen- 
eral population and 2.6 times higher than the rate of the white 
population. Those kinds of disproportionate figures are reflected 
throughout criminal activity on Indian reservations. 

The BIA Division of Social Services, for instance, reported nearly 
32,000 child sexual abuse reports in 1993; over 4,100 of which con- 
stituted sexual abuse allegations. In 1994, while the numbers de- 
creased to 26,000, there were still over 3,400 which constituted sex- 
ual abuse allegations. The Division of Law Enforcement of the BIA 
reports that the rate of sexual offenses, excluding prostitution and 
rape, in Indian country is 228 occurrences per 100,000 inhabitants 
versus 41 occurrences for the general population in the United 
States. The rate of forcible rapes is 32,5 occurrences per 100,000 
inhabitants in Indian country versus 24.6 occurrences per 100,000 
in rural cou. ties. Further, attempted rapes in Indian country occur 
at a rate of 3 per 100,000 inhabitants versus 2.7 per 100,000 in- 
habitants in inral counties. 

These statistics are grim and growing, you had noted earlier m 
your questioning of Dr, Trujillo. These are alarming figures which 
underscore the vital importance of combining our efforts to address 
and prevent crime in Indian country. The Department hopes to 
work with tribal leaders, tribal police departments, and Indian 
youth to reduce and prevent crime in Indian communities. But as 
this committee is aware, these efforts have to be supported by ap- 
propriate legislation in Congress, 

Let me explore v/ith you briefly the criminal investigation and 
enforcement in Indian country. The U,S, attorneys* offices and the 
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criminal division within the Department of Justice, in coordination 
with the BLA, the FBI, and the tribes, are working to address the 
unique problems of combating crime in Indian country. The pros- 
ecution of violent crimes against victims in Indian countiy is one 
of the Department's highest enforcement priorities, especially 
where the victims are children. 

Federal prosecution in Indian country is the responsibility for the 
most part of the Department. That responsibility is carried out by 
the U.S. attorneys' offices. Those offices have focused on how to 
better provide services to Native American population. The Depart- 
ment has encouraged those offices to appoint special assistants for 
Indian affairs in order to develop better working relations with 
tribes and to provide a point of contact for criminal victims and 
their families, tribal law enforcement officers, victim advocates, so- 
cial workers, prosecutors, and many other officials. Many such ap- 
pointments have already been made and we expect additional ap- 
pomtments in the near future. In recognition or the importance of 
this task, 26 additional assistant U.S. attorney positions have been 
provided by the Department to those districts with significant 
amounts of Indian country within those districts* 

The problems involving the scope of Federal, State, and tribal ju- 
risdiction present a barrier to effective law enforcement in Indian 
country. In order to address crime in Indian country, the U.S. at- 
torneys consider it critical to leverage resources by developing 
working groups with both tribal and State governments. Some on 
fices have worked with Federal, tribal, and State agencies to de- 
velop memoranda of understanding to address problems caused by 
overlapping Jurisdiction. The committee had asked as to what kind 
ot coordination is going on by the Federal Government. Let me 
pomt out one example. Last year, the tribes in Oklahoma and the 
U.S. attorneys office in the three districts in Oklahoma worked 
with the FBI. BIA, Indian Health Service, and the State of Okla- 
homa to develop a memorandum of understanding [MOU] to guide 
the investigation, reporting, and prosecution of physical and sexual 
abuse of Indian children. This model is being examined by other 
U.S. attorneys offices and they are working with affected tribes and 
btates to see if they can't reach similar memoranda of understand- 
ing to hasten prosecution of these types of crimes. 

The Department has also encouraged the U.S. attorney's office to 
sponsor meetings with tribal officials to address crime issues, par- 
ticularly child sexual abuse, and we have made resources available 
for this purpose. 

Within the Department, we are redesigning our training program 
to ensure that Federal prosecutors understand the jurisdictional 
framework for Indian country, the law, and their responsibilities to 
American Indian communities. The FBI is providing similar train-- 
ing for agents assigned to Indian country or having significant re- 
sponsibilities in Indian country. Next month, the FBI along with a 
number of tribes are having train' g in Arizona as further at- 
tempts to coordinate investigation crimes that occur ir. Indian 
country. The goal of this training is to ensure that the Federal en- 
forcement responsibihtics are carried out sensitively, responsibly, 
and effectively, 
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The types of crimes that are of high priority, as I noted eariier, 
one is child sexual abuse. The prosecution of these cases in Indian 
country is of great concern within the Department. Since the enact- 
ment of the Indian Child Protection Act, the Crime Control Act, 
and the Indian Law Enforcement Reform Act in 1990, the Depart- 
ment has taken steps to enhance its responsiveness to Indian child 
victims and to utilize fully the tools provided by Congress. 

On issues of child protection, there is a section within the crimi- 
nal division known as the child exploitation and obscenity section. 
This section enhances, through its expertise and human resources, 
the ability of the U.S. attorneys* offices to prosecute child sexual 
abuse cases. That section is staffed by attorneys with back^ounds 
and expertise in child protection issues and protection of child ex- 
ploite'^.ion cases. Since last November, seven new attorneys have 
been added to that section and those attorneys have extensive ex- 
pertise in child sexual abuse and Indian country issues. 

The Department is also committed to close coordination with 
other Federal agencies to ensure the efficient allocation of limited 
resources and to better leverage available resources. Two years ago, 
the Department convened a meeting of Federal agencies to discuss 
how we might improve our response to child victims of crime in In- 
dian country and allocate our resources to enhance these efforts. As 
a result, we have established good working relationships with the 
other relevant agencies. We are confident that this will translate 
into n. more unified and successful approach to addressing the prob- 
lems of children who are victims of crime. 

The Department ha^ s^lopted and strongly endorses the multi* 
disciplinary approach to handling of these sensitive and tragic 
cases. We are in the process of establishing, where appropriate, 
multidisciplinary teams for each reservation, A victim-witness coor- 
dinator has been established in each U.S. attorneys* office and is 
available to work with tribal victim assistance: programs. 

With regard to the handling of juvenile offenders, there has been 
a dramatic increase in recent years in the number of Indian juve* 
nile off'enders referred for Federal prosecution. There has been a 
dramatic increase in the level of violence perpetrated by these 
young offenders. To give you an example, for the district of New 
Mexico, as of February of this year, that office has pending matters 
on 33 juveniles; crimes including a larceny, 11 serious assaults, 13 
sexual abuse cases, and, more alarmingly, 8 murders. Based on 
this trend, the Department expects to receive more and more of 
these types of referrals. 

Much of the juvenile crime on Indian reservations appears to re- 
late to or result from loose-knit gangs and alcohol abuse. I believe 
Dr. Trujillo noted that in response to questions that you posed to 
him. We have also noticed a disturbing amount of witness intimi- 
dation in juvenile cases. When violence-prone youth band together, 
their boldness and defiance of authority increases. In many Indian 
communities, law abiding victims and witnesses have been openly 
threatened with retaliation by youth gangs if they cooperate with 
law enforcement authorities. This disturbing trend towards witness 
intimidation is hampering investigation and prosecution of violent 
crimes. 

'4b 
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Federal cnminal investigation in Indian country is basically done 
by the FBI, the BIA, and, where tribe :3 have contracted under 638 
for their law enforcement, by tribal po;? -c To be effective in reduc- 
ing crime in Indian country, increased pi osecutorial resources must 
be mirrored by an increase in law enforcement personnel. During 
fiscal year 1995 and 1996, the U.S. attorneys hope to encourage 
further development of tribal police and law enforcement programs 
and to encourage aggressive cross-designation of tribal police with 
BIA and other appropriate policing authorities. Furthermore, 27 
additional FBI agents will be assigned to supplement the agents 
currently conducting investigations in Indian country, bringing the 
total of 124 FBI agents with investigatrry responsibilities in Indian 
country for this year. 

Because of the complex jurisdictional issues and the expanse of 
Indian country, the FBI works with tribes to develop law enforce- 
ment efforts. These efforts include the initiation of an operation 
safe trail program in Arizona with the Navajo Nation's department 
of law enforcement. The program is designed to address major 
crime and sexual abuse in Indian country, and is staffed for the 
first time by a task force of FBI special agents working with Nav- 
ajo tribal police officers. Last fall, as a result of this cooperative ef^ 
fort, there were the first successful convictions in Arizona of people 
investigated bv this special task force. The FBI field offices in other 
areas are exploring the possibility of implementing the Safe Trails 
program also. In addition, the FBI has developed pilot programs to 
train tribal police in FBI facilities. The FBI olans to expand its pro- 
gram and training efforts to include regional training programs for 
tribal police officers. This effort we feel is necessary in order to pro- 
tect the chain of custody and allow the tribal police officers to be 
effective witnesses in criminal prosecutions conducted by the U.S. 
attorneys' offices. 

We have taken other steps to build the tribal capacity to address 
crime in Indian country. Although the Department has major re- 
sponsibihty under the Federal Major Crimes Act for crimes occur- 
ring in Indian country, the solutions to the crime problem must 
come from within the tribal communities themselves. The Depart- 
ment is committed to enhancing the capacity of tribes to confront 
the problems of crime in their communities. And to that end. last 
fall monies were appropriated under the Violent Crime Control and 
Law Enforcement Act of 1994 for the establishment of the Commu- 
nity Oriented Policing Services program [COPS]. The Department 
of Justice in conjimction with the BIA held regional meetings 
throughout the country for all the representatives of the federally 
recognized tribes to explain to them the funding that was available 
*o them for having police officers put on the ground. That resulted 
m 128 tribes receiving over $9 million in funding from the COPS 
rogram. Such direct grants to tribes are an important step toward 
uilding tribal lav/ enforcement capacity. 

One of ;he recurring questions. Senator, that came out of those 
meetings, and it goes back to a question you asked earlier, is, with 
the changes going on in the House, the tribes want to know what 

J <^jj"<^rieys there will be in the out years after this fiscal year 
ends. Of course, not having crystal balls, we could not adequately 
respond to that question. But we would note that this COPS pro- 
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gram provided for the first time an effective vehicle for the tribes 
to have law enforcement in the community and think it is essential 
to continue that type of program. 

We have also worked very closely with tribal courts. Tribal courts 
are critical to law enforcement in Indian country. Tribal courts 
have exclusive jurisdiction where both the offender and victim are 
Indians where it is not a major crime. And even where it is major 
crime and subject to Federal jurisdiction under the Major Crimes 
Act, the tribal court has concurrent jurisdiction with the Federal 
Government and, where those tribes are subject to Public Law 280, 
they have concurrent jurisdiction with those States that are exer- 
cising criminal jurisdiction pursuant to that law. 

The major problem we have heard from the tribal courts is that 
they cannot prosecute for lack of funds. We would note that the 
103d Congress passed legislation to enhance tribal courts and we 
would urge the committee to see if appropriations could not ba ap- 
propriated to fund that act as a v/ay of improving tribal court deliv- 
ery of justice. 

Within the Department of Justice there is an office of policy de- 
velopment which has initiated a tribal courts project. The goal of 
the project is to assist tribes in developing and strengthening their 
systems of justice so that tribal governments are able to establish, 
maintain, and enforce the laws that govern Indian lands. 

Tribal court systems are particularly significant in the handling 
of cases where children are victims, as well a$ where children are 
offenders. The tribal court system is the closest— <:ulturally and 
physically — to the victims, offenders, and their families, and thus 
adjudication in these courts may have the most immediate and pro- 
found impact on crime rats in Indian country. To reduce crime, it 
is critical to have an ac^udicative, value-enforcing institution in the 
community that can deal with child abuse, child neglect, and crimi- 
nal acts committed by youth. Strong tribal courts also are an essen- 
tial component of tribal sovereignty and self-governance. 

As I noted, adequate funding would be of particular assistance in 
the development of tribal courts. Such courts could deal with fami- 
lies and could handle cases dealing with family violence, domestic 
relations, child support* child abuse and neglect, and juvenile delin- 
quency, or some combination thereof depending on the particular 
wishes of the tribal government. 

The Office of Policy Development's Tribal Courts Project, which 
is coordinates its activities with the BIA and the National Tribal 
Judges Association headed up by Judge Cochivey, is undertaking 
a number of efforts related to the improvement of tribal family 
court and juvenile justice systems. The project will soon initiate a 
tribal courtr-DOJ partnership program with certain tribal govern- 
ments which will coordinate Department resources aimed at im- 
proving tribal systems of justice. The particular emphasis of the 
partnership will be family violence and juvenile justice. The De- 
partment tentatively plans to focus resources on increased training 
opportunities for tribal court judges in these areas, and will sup- 
port traditional tribal justice systems — such as the Navajo Nation 
Peacemaker Court system— for the handling of juvenile justice is- 
sues, 
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Other funding initiatives undertaken by the Department include 
funding for law enforcement, crime prevention, and victims of 
crimes. This is handled tlirough the Bureau of Justice Assistance, 
a division within the Office of Justice Programs of the Department. 
The Bureau of Justice Assistance, through their Edward Byrne Me- 
morial State and Local Law Enforcement Assistance Pro-ams, 
provide formula grants to States to assist States and local cnminal 
justice systems. Local justice systems include tribes and tribes are 
eligible to receive fundmg from the States imder this program. 

In addition, BJA tentatively has planned to provide the following 
awards from discretionary funds maintained l)y the Department. 
Those awards are: Planning grants to three reservations for the es- 
tablishment of a comprehensive plan to reduce crime, domestic vio- 
lence, and drug and alcohol abuse; funding for the improvement of 
tribal court systems, including the possible establishment of a pilot 
prpiect to increase the effectiveness of prosecutions of child sexual 
and physical abuse; and support for training and technical assist- 
ance for programs in Indian country offered by the Office of Vic- 
tims of Crimes and BIA law enforcement. 

In addition, the Bureau of Justice Assistance will work with 
HUD in seeking to establish with the Boys and Girls Clubs of 
America facilities on reservations in Indian country to assist them 
to provide alternatives for youth to crime. 

The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention man- 
ages the Native American pass-through provisions of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Act. That office provides training, tech- 
nical assistance, and grant funds to tribes and institutions for the 
prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. Concurrently, 
that office is engaged in several initiatives in Indian country. It is 
providing assistance to the Pueblo of Jemez in New Mexico, the 
Navajo nation, Gila River Indian community in Arizona, ana the 
Red Lake Band of Chippewa in Minnesota to develop community- 
based alternatives to secure detention and incarceration facilities. 

In this year, that office plans to identify a site in Indian coimtry 
for one of five "Safe Futures" programs. Safe Futures programs will 
focus on implementing a comprehensive delinquency prevention 
and intervention program. This program will enhance puolic safety 
and provide a continuum of care for at-risk and delinquent youth. 

The Office also plans to replicate the Bethesda Day Treatment 
Center model in Indian country. That model provides day treat- 
ment to improve the academic and social skills of juveniles referred 
to it by the courts. The services offered by such a center include 
family therapy, individual and group counseling, academic support, 
job skills development, and substance abuse prevention and treat- 
ment. 

The Office of Victims of Crime works with Federal, State, and 
tribal authorities to support programs to compensate and assist 
victims of crimes. In addition, that office offers training for tribal. 
State, and Federal law enforcement officers, prosecutors, and social 
service and mental health staff through the biennial Indian Na- 
tions Conference. 

In 1994, the Office of Victims of Crime's Victim Assistance in In- 
dian Coimtry [VAIC] grants supported the efforts of 352 staff and 
668 volunteers providing an array of critical victim assistance serv- 
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ices to crime victims on reservations and in Native American com- 
munities. The subgrant awards have supported the development of 
more than 50 tribal victim assistance programs in 19 States That 
office has awarded approximately $5.4 mjllion in fiinding cycles 
since 1989 to these States for the programs for the tnbes. Ihe ot- 
fice also supports training and technical assistance to subgrantees 
through an independent grant contractor. . -u *u v 

Sinfe 1989, the office has provided funding to 28 tribes through 
the Children's Justice Act to improve the investigation, prosecu- 
tion, and handling of cases of child abuse, particularly child sexual 
abuse. The office ilso supports its Native American Children s Jus- 
tice Act grantees through training and technical assistance pro- 
vided by the National Indian Justice Center. ^ , . • * 
Domestic violence is also being addressed. The Violence Against 
Women Act, established under the Violence Cnme Control and Law 
Enforcement Act of last year, authorizes and appropriates funds for 
grants to combat violent crime against women. The act stipulates 
&,at 4 percent of the funds must be reserved for direct grants to 
tribal govemmchts. The Office of Just cc Programs anticipates 
awarding 15 to 20 grants to Indian tribes through this discrc- 

^'^ffcoifclSJI!" Senator, despite the grim statistics which we are 
all aware of. the Department is optimistic that the future will be 
brighter for the Native Americans. I say this because we have had 
the opportunity to work with many tribal leaders.^ Americas tnbal 
leaders are talented, dynamic, creative and coinmitted people. Our 
optimism also rests on the knowledge t^at the Federal Government 
is developing a new partnership with the tribes, a partnership that 
will bring new thinking to bear on the problems of cnme in Indian 

"^^The^Department looks forward to working with the tribes and 
the Senate Committee on Indian AITairs to build strong, safe, tribal 
communities in which Indian youth can survive. That concludes my 
testimony. Thank you. . ^ j. , 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Becker appears in appendix.! 

Senator Inouye. I thank you very much, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Nessi. 

STATEMENT OF DOMINIC NESSI, DIRECTOR. OJTICE OF NA- 
"tIVE AMERICAN PROGRAMS. DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING 
AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT. WASHINGTON. D.C. 

Mr Nessi. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the 
critically important subject of challenges facing Native American 
youth and to discuss the concerns identified by those young people 
that testified during the hearing that you held on February 9. Sec- 
retary Cisneros sends his sincerest regards and strong support tor 
your efibrts in this area. 

Senator as you may remember from the Secretarj'S appearance 
at a recent appropriation oversight hearing conducted by this com- 
mittee, he mentioned that he would soon visit a number of Inian 
reservations in Montana, including the Northern Cheyenne Res- 
ervation in Lame Deer. I had the good fo^une to accompany him 
during that visit which took place, and I would like to begin this 
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testimony by recounting a tragic, but all too often common story 
about a 16 year old Northern Cheyenne boy who was found mur- 
dered on the reservation on Febnuiry 7. 

We have provided copies of the newspaper article to your staff 
This one article recounting this story is almost a textbook case of 
the many social ills facing today's youth. A dysfunctional family, 
over-crowded housing conditions, juvenile delinquency, welfare 
vandalism, teenage substance abuse, violence, and, finalfy, a mur- 
1 a suicide are all included in this one single newspaper arti- 
cle. The story m-between the lines describes a loss of hope and di- 
rection, being replaced by despair and tragedy. 

These shocking deaths are all the more disturbing when you con- 
sider that this young man's grandmother moved him from Billings, 
MT. back to the reservation because she felt that it was a safer and 
healthier place to grow up. Ironically, the Northern Cheyenne are 
one ot the first Indian reservations to open a Boys and Girls Club 
and to begin a tnbal initiative to combat these issues. Unfortu- 
nately, m this case, thti good people of Northern Cheyenne simply 
dito t have the money or resources to reach this young man. 

benator, I travel extensively to the reservations andl want to as- 
sure you that every time I encounter another story like this it af- 
fects me personal y and it makes me want to increase our efforts, 
not only my own but the Department's eflforts, on behalf of Native 
American youth. 

His murder and his friend's suicide are symptoms of the social 
ills that this Department is fully committed to helping tribes and 
Indian housing authorities address. We must place special impor- 
tance on youth programs, both for the present and long-term health 
ot Native Amencans and Native communities. 

The positive effect of this effort extends well beyond the Native 
American community to the Nation as a whole. If we are ever to 
reverse the hundreds of years of tribal dependency on the Federal 
Government and replace it with a productive and cooperative part- 
nership relationship, we must reach these fiiture leaders. 

Last year we did have one Native American youth work in our 
office during the summer. This year we hope to have two more 
through a program sponsored by American University for Native 
American youth. It is a very successful program and we hope it will 
continue because it provides us with access to young Native Ajner- 
ican interns. 

Of the programs that HUD administers in order to help Native 
American young people, I would like to highlight today the Public 
and Indian Housing Drug Elimination program, the Youth Sports 
program, cultural contests that the Department holds for Native 
American young people the Department's involvemenc with the 
boys and Girls Clubs of America and just a few examples of volun- 
teer work that HUD staff contribute on behalf of Native American 
youth. 

Substance abuse is the most severe health and social problem in 
Indian countiy today. I am not going to go back through all of the 
statistics that Dr. frujillo and llerB and others have already re 
cited. But we understand that changing the social and economic en- 
vironment in which illicit drug use thrives is essential for long- 
term reduction in substance abuse. Furthermore, comprehensive 
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community -based prevention provides a supportive foundation for 
effective treatment and law enforcement 

HUD implements its Drug Elimination Program from this social 
and economic perspective, Indian housing authorities and residents 
have a great deal of flexibility within this program to address their 
specific drug-related problems. Senator, let me mention that in 
1996, the Department's budget is proposing an increase in the 
Drug Elimination Program and we will continue to have those 
funds go directly to tribes and Indian housing authorities. No HUD 
Native American program funds go to States. 

Eligible grant activities include: Employing security personnel 
and investigators; working with local law enforcement agencies for 
security; making physical improvements to enhance security; estab- 
lishing of voluntary tenant patrols; and designing drug prevention 
programs, including education, family, and other supportive service 
programs, youth services, and job training. In fiscal year 1994, 43 
of 60 Indian housing authorities that applied were funded for al- 
most $8 million. Since 1989, HUD has funded approximately $25 
million for these activities. Let me mention that there are 180 In- 
dian housing authorities. When 60 apply, that is fully one-third of 
the Indian housing authorities that are attempting to use these 
dollars. 

I would like to point out just a few of the different ways that 
HUD's Drug Elimination Program dollars have been used. The 
Crow Nation in Montana has used drug prevention funds to create 
a cultural presentation called "Our Way of Life." This show con- 
tains Crow songs, dances, and traditional flute music. The dancers, 
singers, and presenters in the show emphasize education. Crow 
language and culture, and anti-drug themes. The wide variety of 
age groups in the show help both participants and audience mem- 
bers defeat the feelings of isolation that lead to so many problems 
in Indian countrj^. , t> . . 

/*\other new important initiative under the Drug Elimination 
F am will also confront directly the despair that too ofl^n leads 
young people to substance abuse and gang membership. This initia- 
tive IS a HUD-sponsored training program called *^he New War- 
riors: American Indian Youth Development and Leadership Today." 
Training sessions for this program will be hosted this year by res- 
ervations in each of the six offices of HUD's Native American Pro- 
grams. Young people will be the leaders and role models in these 
sessions, which will include anti-crime, anti-drug tactics that are 
culturally relevant to American Indian youth, leadership skills, ne- 
gotiation skills, conflict resolution, self-esteem, traditional values, 
and forming youth community groups. 

The Office of Native American Programs, along with the Menom- 
inee Tribal Housing Authority and the Menominee Tribal Police 
Department, will be co-sponsoring a national drug elimination 
crime prevention conference the week of May 6 through 11. 1 would 
like to mention that we are working closely with the Department 
of Justice and the Bureau of Indian Affairs on this effort. The con- 
ference theme "Building Positive Partnerships for a Brighter To- 
morrow** embraces the Department's vision of establishing positive 
networking opportunities and strengthening partnerships among 
Indian housing authorities and law enforcement officials. 
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I would like to also mention another activity that is going on at 
the Passamaquoddy tribe where HUD has funded an effort called 
*The Native Brothers " That is a group of young men who have 
taken a vow of being drug- and alcohol-free, 'niat activity is spread- 
ing to other reservations and they have now created a Passama- 
quoddy group called Little Eagles for the young members of the 
tribe. 

HUp's Youth Sports Program is based on the conviction, shared 
by Indian people for thousands, ofyears that fitness and participa- 
tion in sports are an extremely effective way to build identity and 
self;^steem. The Youth Sports Program funds cultural, educational, 
recreational, and other activities designed to appeal to youth as al- 
ternatives to the drug environment in Indian housing projects. Ac- 
quisition, construction, or rehabilitation of community centers, 
parks or playgrounds are all eligible activities under the p' ogram, 

A number of tribes have usea Youth Sports Programs iunds to 
organize youth camps through the Wings of America program. This 
youth development program of the Earth Circle Foundation uses 
running as a catalyst to inspire Indian youth to effect change in 
themselves and their communities and to take pride in their cul- 
tural identity. 

In 1994, 21 Indian housing authorities received Youth Sports 
grants for $2,6 million out of 71 Indian housing authorities appH-' 
cants. 

HUD is also now working with the inner-city games of Los Ange- 
les to expand the inner-city games not only to public housing com- 
munities, but also to have a Native American component of the 
inner-city games where Indian youth would be able to compete 
against young people from the cities. We are hoping to have that 
completed either in late 1995 or early 1996. We are working with 
Arnold Schwarzenegger and his foundation to expand this activity, 
^ An important way that HUD attempts to promote pride in Na- 
tive American youth and also to introduce them to the concepts of 
housing and economic development is through HUD-sponsored cul- 
tural activities. In 1993, we asked a young Native American teen 
from the Rosebud reservation, Lakota Clairrnont, to design a poster 
which became the theme for HUD*s efforts to enhance ite relation- 
ship with the Native American community. In 1994 we sponsored 
Native American youth to submit drawings with their images of 
what Indian housing should look like. We received entries from 
over 150 young people and chose 13 drawings for inclusion in our 
1995 American Indian Heritage Calendar. We distributed this cal- 
endar to tribes and Indian housing authorities. The images it con- 
tains reflect the variety of Native American youths' housing ideala, 
and are an important reminder to all of us of the importance of a 
home to young people. 

Senator, this year we are soonsoring an essay contest for Native 
American youth for them to aiscuss what they feel they can do to 
improve their people's living environments. We intend to publish 
all of the essays in a book which will be passed out to tribes and 
to Federal officials. 

Two final items that we are particularly proud of at HUD is, one, 
our relationship with the Boys and Girls Clubs of America, Dr, 
Trujillo mentioned SuAnne Big Crow, a young woman from the Og- 
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lala Sioux Reservation who died tragically in a car accident a few 
years ago. Doctor Tnijillo had mentioned that her mother who is 
a personal friend of mine, Chick Big Crow and her family, C.C. and 
other members of that family, wanted to establish something in 



the Boys and Girls Clubs of America, created the second club in In- 
dian country which is the SuAnne Big Crow Boys and Girls Club. 
I have been to that club a number of times and, again from a very 
personal perspective, I think the creation of that club and the work 
done by SuAnne's mom and family is an indication of how HUD 
and other Federal agencies can work with local communities to de- 
velop those sorts of activities. 

In 1987, the Boys and Girls Clubs and HUD forged a partnership 
to create new clubs within public housing. That did not start in In- 
dian country until 1992, Since that time, we have worked to create 
eight Indian housing Boys and Girls Clubs— at Sac and Fox; Pine 
Ridge, as I mentioned; Mescalero Apache; Absentee-Shawnee; the 
Delaware of Oklahoma; the Northern Cheyenne; Sisseton- 
Wahpeton in South Dakota; and the Pala Tribe of California. We 
believe that we could do another eight to twelve clubs almost im- 
mediately if funding was available. The response to our working 
with Indian housing authorities and the Boys and Girls Clubs has 
been overwhelming. 

Many Indian housing authorities have used the Drug Elimi- 
nation and Youth Sports Programs to initiate Boys and Girls Club 
activities, and we continue to work with local communities to con- 
vert non-dwelling space or abandoned units into youth centers. 
Senator, that is something that we are trying to do more. Wherever 
we find vacant houses that are just not being used, we are encour- 
aging the housing authorities to immediately convert those into 
youth centers. We have done that on at least seven reservations 
that I am aware of. In some cases, we utilize some portion of devel- 
opment funding to build new centers. I am going down to Porch 
Creek in Alabama next week to see a new youth center that was 
built with Indian housing development monies. 

Senator, all of these programs that we've talked about and dol- 
lars that are being spent I think are important, but I think there 
are some personal things that HUD staff have been doing in the 
past and I would like to just p;ive you i couple of examples. In 
many ways that personal relationship that we have with the In- 
dian community I think transcends some of the programs and the 
dollars that we re talking about 

One very special activity to me is something that my staff and 
I started 10 years ago back in Denver when I was the director of 
the Denver office where we created a very special weekend for Na- 
tive American youth in the Northern Plains area. The entire event 
is a cooperative effort between HUD volunteers and Indian housing 
authorities from that area. The first year we had about 150 young 
people attend. At the end of this month, we will hold our 10th an- 
nual event and we expect almost 850 young people along with par- 
ents, chaperons, and coaches to attend our educational sessions and 
basketball tournament. I would like to mention that SuAnne Big 
Crow who Dr. Trujillo mentioned, had attended that event and we 
now nave named our Girls MVP trophy in her honor. Senator 
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Campbell, a member of this committee, attended our second annual 
event and we have invited him to come a^ain this year and hope 
that he will help us celebrate our tenth anniversary. 

Recently, one of our HUD employees who was a former NBA 
player was able to secure, through his contacts with the NBA, al- 
most 500 free passes for Indian youth in the Phoenix area to attend 
the NBA All-Star activities. Again, this is something that is not 
part of our regular activities but it is something that our staff feel 
IS important to build that relationship with the community. 

Our goal is to demonstrate to the Native American community 
that we at HUD fully understand that there is more to building a 
home than simply putting up a structure. 

Senator, thank you for the opportunity to appear before you 
today. I would be pleased to answer any questions that you may 
have. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Nessi appears in appendix J 

Senator INOUYE. I thank you very much, Mr. Nessi. 

Before proceeding, I have been asked by Chairman McCain to ex- 
tend to you his deep regrets in not being able to be present here. 
He has a very important chore to perform with the Government 
Operations Committee so he is there presiding at this moment. 
However, he has asked me to have his statement made part of the 
record. He also has a set of questions he would like to submit to 
all the witnesses for your consideration and response. 

I will be submitting many detailed questions. But my questions 
at this time would be in rather general terms. First, on coordina- 
tion. Ms. Nieves, the President in his G.I. Bill for American Work- 
ers has eliminated the JTPA Indian program, the Summer Intern 
Program. However, you have indicated that the section 401 pro- 
gram is intact because I believe the phrase you used was "special 
needs of Indians and Native Americans living on reservations." 
How did you determine that the JTPA program did not meet the 
"special needs^ however 401 did? 

Ms. Nieves. Senator, first let me make a correction. The Depart- 
ment is not eliminating die Indian Youth Program. 

Senator Inouye. You consolidated that. 

Ms. Nieves. It is not. It is still to be run out of the national 
headquartex'S. 
Senator Inouye. There will still be a JTPA program? 
Ms. Nieves. Yes, it will. 

Senator iNOtrvE. And what are you going to do with the rescis- 
sion? 

Ms. Nieves. The rescission I believe would have dire con- 
sequences. 

Senator Inouye. So you have a program with no money? 

Ms. Nieves. We are not proposing a rescission. 

Senator iNOUYE. But you are telling me that the JTPA Summer 
Youth Grant to Indian entities is not terminated? 

Ms. Nieves. That's correct. If there is monies for it, it will be lun 
out of the national headquarters. 

Senator Inouye. If there is money for it? 

Ms. Nieves. That's right 

Senator iNOXiVE- Did you discuss this matter with the BIA before 
coming up with this consolidation? 
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Ms. NiEVES. We did not propose a consolidation. We are not pro- 
posing a consolidation for the Indian set aside. That will remain, 
administered by the national office. There may have been some 
confusion and some error in some early documents that went out 
that mistakenly listed it as scheduled for consolidation. But it is 
not so. That was an error. 

Senator INOUYE. I have here the President's budget. It says here 
"ProCTam consolidations in the Department of Labor: Summer 
Youtn Grants to Indian entities." What is that? 

Ms. NiKVES. This is the Summer Youth Programs that would — 

Senator Inouye. And that's going to be consolidated? These 70 
programs are going to be consolidated, right? 

Ms. Nieves. Yes; but the Indian set aside will not be consoli- 
dated. And if it is in there, it is an error. 

Senator iNOUYE. That and the 401 will not be? 

Ms. Nieves. Will not be, no, sir. 

Senator' iNOim:. However, you have consolidated this Summer 
Youth Grant but not the 401? 
Ms- Nieves. That's correct. 
Senator iNOUYE. Why the difference? 

Ms. Nieves. We feel it is important to highlight the needs of In- 
dian people, Indian programs and that they would be best met out 
of the national office; direct administration out of DC. 

Senator Inouye. Now 401 was not in the consolidation package 
but JTPA was. 

Ms* Nieves. No; none of the moneys g Jng to Indians were con- 
solidated. 

Senator Inouye. Then this report is not correct? 
Ms. Nieves. I'm not sure what r^ort you have got there, but I 
think so. That was not to be included. 
Senator Inouye. I am talking about the Summer Youth Grant. 
Ms. Nieves. That's correct. 
Senator Inouye. That's not consolidated? 
Ms. Nieves, It will not be consolidated; no, sir. 
Senator iNOUYE* So that's an error. 
Ms. Nieves. It is an error. 

Senator iNOUYE. Well, I thank you because we have to rely upon 
documents that you people submit. 

Ms. Nieves. I understand and I apologize for that. 

Senator iNOUYE. In coming forth with these programs, do you 
confer with each other? Do you talk to the BIA people? 

Ms« Nieves. Yes, we do. 

Senator iNOUYE. Is that the same thing with Justice? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. Senator. Within the White House, as you 
know, they have a Domestic Policy Council. Last fall, created with- 
in that Council was a working group on Indian Affairs chaired by 
Secretary Babbitt. We had our first meeting last month and our 
next one is on the 24th. We are seeking executive-wide coordina- 
tion of all the programs that relate to Indian affairs. So we are tak- 
ing aggressive steps to coordinate. 

Senator Inouye. I ask this question because you emphasized the 
importance of funding for special tribal courts. As you know, there 
is a $1.4-p1us million that is now being threatened in the rescission 
package. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Becker. Within Interior, that's correct. 
Senator INOUYE. I have been advised this morning that rep- 
resentatives of the BIA have notified appropriators that these 
funds are not necessary. Are you aware of that? 
Mr. Becker. I am not aware of that, Senator. 
Senator INOUYE. I would suggest you discuss this matter wi*h 
them because apparently your coordination is not working here. I 
have been told that BIA has advised the House appropriators that 
they don't need the $1,463 million for special tribal courts. 



How many of them are now potentially on the chopping block with 
the rescission package? 

Mr. Nessi. The Drug Elimination Program has a reduction of ap- 
proximately 12 percent or $32 million. 
Senator Inouye. Is that the cnly one? 
Mr. Nessi. Yes. 

Senator iNOtrvE. All the other programs remain intact? 
Mr. Nessi. Yes. 

Senator Inouye. What about the Department of Justice, any- 
thing on the rescission package? 
Mr. Becker. I need to get back with you on that, Senator. 
[Information appears in appendix,] 
Senator Inouye. With Labor? 
Ms. NiEVES. What wrs the question, sir? 

Senator Inouye. There is a huge rescission package now being 
considered. Anything in it that would affect you and Indian coun- 
try? 

Ms. Ndbves. Most definitely. It would eliminate the Summer 
Youth Employment Programs, the title II-B totally for both 1995 
and 1996. That would mean that there would be no moneys for In- 
dian youth programs. 

Senator Inouye. What sort of coordination do you have, Mr. 
Becker, with BIA? 

Mr. Becker. We meet with them through Ted Quasula, who is 
Chief of the Law Enforcement Division wno here today, we meet 
with Ms. Deer^s office, and with Secretary Babbitt's office on issues 
that we have in common in law enforcement, tribal courts, prosecu- 
tion, juvenile justice. 

Ms. NiEVES. Could I add. Senator, that the rescission would also 
mean a 10 percent cut in the title IV programs for Indians beyond 
the Summer Youth Program. 

Senator Inouye. May I request that all three of you submit to 
this committee those programs that will be affected bv the rescis- 
sion package. We would appreciate that very much. Also, if there 
are any more corrections to oe made on the budget submission, we 
would like to have that. Otherwise, we will have to proceed on the 
basis of some document and this is the document that was pre- 
sented. In fact, the question that was submitted by Senator Simon 
is on this very subject. He, too, read the budget request. Believe it 
or not, we Members of the Congress do read these voluminous doc- 
uments. It is not fun reading but we do read them. 

[Information appears in appendix.] 

Senator Inouye. We will oe submitting to all of you many Ques- 
tions and we hope that you can respond to them and could submit 



Mr. Nessi, you have listed 
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to us your responses to what you think would be the impact of the 
rescission package; how the block grant proposal would affect In- 
dian country, whether it will be positive or negative, and, if nega- 
tive, in what respects. If I may, I would like to request that those 
reports be submitted to this committee within 1 week. We do not 
have much time to act upon this. The Congress seems to be intent 



so we do not have the luxury of lengthy consideration, 

[Committee's questions and departmental responses appears in 
appendix.] 

Senator Inouye. Again, I thank all of you for participating in 
this hearing. And once again I extend to you the regrets of Chair- 
man McCain. Thank you very much. 

[Prenared statements of Senators McCain and Dorgan appear in 
appenaix.] 

[Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the committee was a(^oumed, to re- 
convene at the call of the Chair.] 



upon cutting comers and proceedi 




peditiously as possible. 
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Pkepared ^tatemekt of Hon. John McCain, U.S. Senator from Ajiizona» 
Chairman, Sv^atb CoMMnrEB on Indian Affairs 

I would like to thaiik the distinguished Vice Chairman of the Committee, Senator 
Inouye for condueting th'l^ hcaringi and the wttncasea who will appear before the 
Committee to present testimony on the federal agenciea role in addressing the con- 
cerns of An^encan Indian youth. Last month, the Committee heard from a remark- 
able group of American Indian youth who vividly described the challenges that they 
face on a dailv basis. Unfortunately, the information that they providod, verified the 
information that the Committee has received over the years regarding tho problems 
of alcohol and substance abuse, suicide, teen pregnancy, and the lack of federal sup* 
port for Indian education. These are issues tnat this uommittee, and the Con^ss, 
nave attempted w address through various Federal lavs. However, by listenmg to 
the youth who testified before this Committee, these laws are either not being prop- 
erly implemented, or are simply not working. 

For example, in 1992, the Congress passed various Amendments to the Indian 
Health Care Improvement Act. One of the goals behind these amendments was to 
address the alarming health statistics of Indian youth — where suicide mortality for 
youth between the ages of 16 to 19 is 2.6 times higher than the national average, 
and American Indians begin abusing substances at a younger age than non-Indians, 
and where teen pregnancy was increasing at an alarming rate. The goal of improv- 
ing the health status of Indian youth was to be accoraplisHcd through the implemen- 
tation of the Indian Health Amendments of 1992, which required the Indian Health 
Service in cooperation with the Bureau of Indian Affairs to carry out programs for 
American Inaian youth. For example, the implementation of a Comprehensive 
School Health Education Program whereby grants would bo provided to tribes to de- 
velop a comprehensive health curricula. The Act also calls for the implementation 
of the Indian Youth Grant Program for Indian tribes to develop prevention and 
treatment models to promote the mental and physical health of Indian youth. 

In addition, last Con^ss, this Committee found that at a time when Indian high- 
er educational institutions are experiencing an overall rise in college attendance 
rates, they have not experienced tfie benefits of Federal resources and programs to 
the extent of other post-secondary institutions with under-served populations. This 
support is critical because oftentimes, these post-second arv Indian educational insti- 
tutions are the only available alternative to American Indian youth to receive a 
post-sccondary degree. Past data has shown that aj>proximately 10 percent of the 
reservation Indian students who went directly from high school graduation to a non- 
Indian two year or four year institution actually succeeded in obtaining a college 
degree. However, these numbers are beginning to increase as a result of the ad- 
vancement of tribal colleges and vocational education institutions, and can only con 
tinue to succeed with Federal support. Approximately 20 of my colleagues, including 
the Vice Chairman, submitted a Sense of the Senate Resolution calling for the 
White House to issue an Executive Order to promote and expand Federal assistance 
for Indian institutions of higher education — to the same extent as that of the His- 
torically Black Colleges. 

Since I have been a member of the Committee on Indinn Affairs, and during my 
tenure in the House, I can recall the many times that I have heard tribal leaders 
praise and give recognition to the achievements of the young people of their commu- 
nities. Over this same period, tribal leaders have appeared DC fore Congress, to re- 
quest ftinds and services for education, health and social services programs to help 
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serve the young people of their tribes. Those tribsl leaders have labored msny hours 
to change the system of Indian education, and to improve the chance of success for 
their young tribg] membeni, both on and off Indian rcscrvBtions. They do so because 
they know that a modest investment in youth today will reap enormouB wards in 
the generations to come. However, without the assistance oi the Federal agencies, 
many of whom arc represented hear today, these cfTorta are futile. 



PRBPARKD STATBMENT OK HON. BYRON L. DOROAN, U.S. SBNATOB KROM NKVADA 

Mr. Chairman, mynad chuilenges confront Indian youth today, particularly prob- 
letns surrounding educatlor, employment and family issues. However, I focus my at- 
tention today on what I omsidcr the most troublesome and tragic problem facing 
many young people in Indian Country — child abuse and neglect. Since my early 
days as a member of the other body, I have worked to reduce the heartbreaking ef- 
fects of abuse and neglect that plague so many of our nation's children. 

The staggering levels of abuse and neglect on Indian reservations arc related to 
n larger issue, namely, the poverty, unemployment and alcoholism that has resulted 
from an overnding lack of economic opportunity and from indifference on the part 
of r^me Indian agencies. Like the residents of most communities, the vast majority 
of Indian parents care for and nurture their children. Unfortunately, though, the 
combination of socio-economic problems has exacerbated the problem of abuse on 
reservations. 

We cannot ignore the victims of physical and psychological abuse. The federal gov- 
ernment has a solemn trust obligation to protect them. And when these children 
suffer pain at the hands of adults, we have failed them. 

Moro than four years ago, I conducted a hearing in Bismarck, North Dakota to 
investigate the causes of child abuse and neglect in my state. I was utterly dis- 
mayed and disgusted by what I learned that day. There was one stoiy— -about a lit* 
tie girl named Tamara-— that touched mc especially deeply. While under the care of 
foster parents, Tamara suffered from a brokct> arm and leg and had her hair torti 
out The social worker who should have been ensuring Tamara'i safety had a case- 
load of over 200 children. 

After that hearing, I worked to increase the number of staff social workers on the 
Standing Rock Sioux Reservation — ^Tamara's home — from 1 to 12. Tlie nsftult 
brought enormous relief to those professionals who were working everyday to pre- 
vent the abuse and neglect of children on that reservation. 

Last June, I chaired another hearing of this Committee in North Dakota. I discov- 
ered that the three other reservations in my State, Fort Bcrthold, Devils Lake and 
Turtle Mountain also experience serious problems with abuse and neglect 

The Devils Lake Sioux Reservation has had 13 different people in its three staff' 
social worker positions in the last two years. There are piles of abuf^e and neglect 
reoorts that have never been reviewed— oecauie the staff resources just aren't avail* 
able. 

On the Fort Bcrthold Resenration, eight abused or neglected chUdren attempted 
suicide in a two -week period. On the Turtle Mountain Ueservalion, foster parents 
locked a three-year-old boy in * closet and starved him. Young children are sexually 
molested by oaronts and step-parents. One girl turned to alcohol at age ei^t as a 
result of her fathei's abusive behavior. By age 14, she was an alcoholic. 

So, what can Congress do? First, we must begin to pay more than lip service to 
the atrocious levels of abuse and neglect on reservations. Last year, worked to pro- 
vide (2 million in the Senate's 1995 D^'psrtmcnt of Interior appropriations biU to 
establish nK>dcl programs *-o fight child abuse and neglect on reservations. Much to 
my disappointment the amendment was dropped from the Hntl legislation during 
conference conunittoe negotiations. 

This year, the BIA has requested $5 million for child protection and family vio- 
lence prevention in its fiscal year 1996 budget request. The Child Protection and 
Family Violence Act of 1990 authorized the Bureau to provide grants to tribes to 
develop Indian Child Protection and Family Violence Protection programs. In 1994, 
Congas directed the Bureau to request funding for tribal child protection and fam- 
ily violence prevention programs when *VefulatYons arc in place and implemented." 
It is my unacrstandlng that these regulations, which will allow approximately 540 
tribes to receive anywhere from $8,000 to $32,900 in grants, have been developed 
with tribal input and will be in place before the entctment of fiscal year 1996 appro- 
priations. The grants can be used to hire child protection and family violence pnj* 
vention staff, to conduct training programs for existing stafT, to develop plans for 
investigations, and to create tribal child protection and domeatic violence codes and 
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rcgulationa. urge the Commitvc<f to review whether the BIA's budget request is ade- 
quate to tackle the pmblem of child abuse and neglect on i^scrvations. 

Indian children need and deserve that sanrie safety and core that we provide to 
our own sons and daughters, and I plead with you to support initiatives that will 
help to case their plight. 



PRBPAHBD &rATRMKNT OF JOSEPHINE NlfiVES AsSOCIATfc ASSISTANT SbCRETARY OK 

Labor 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss the Department of labor's employment 
and training efforts for Indian youth. Our goal is to help prepare young Inoians and 
Native Americans for productive worklives. 

To meet this challenge effectively, we believe it is essential to administer employ- 
ment and training programs serving Indian youth in a way that promotes local ini- 
tiative and respects Indian culturaT values. Currently, a new partnership between 
the Department's Division of Indian and Native American Pi*ograma (OINAP) and 
its 182 Indian and Native American grantees is ensuring that this principle is real- 
ized. 

Assisting Indian oonrimunitics to overcome negative social and economic conditions 
that lead to suicide^ violence, and dimininhcd aspirations, described so possionstely 
by the Indian youth lea.de rs before thia Committee on February 9, is a solemn com- 
mitment of this Administration, I am plcaaed to share with tne Committee recent 
actions taken by the Department showing this commitment. 

One year ago^ the Department's Assistant Secretary for Employment and Trein- 
ing, Doug Ross tcstiricd before this Committee. He spoke about the Department's 
programs for Indians and other Native Americans. At that time, Assistant Secretary 
Rosa informed the Committee of the Department's recruitment eflfortH to fill the po- 
sition of the head of the Indian program. Today, sitting next to me is Mr. Thomas 
Dowd, a Hopi Indian, who serves as the Chief of the Division of Indian and Native 
American Programs, Mr. Dowd's knowledge of grass-roots Indian employment and 
training programs has bolstered the Departments cfToris to better serve our Indian 
and Native American customers. 

Assistant Secretary Ross' awareness and commitment to improve services to Indi- 
sns grew further when he visited the Navajo Nation last November, Spending time 
on a reservation presented a great opportunity for him to learn about Indian Coun- 
try. He visited the Navajo Job Training Partnership Act UTPA) program head- 
quarters in window Rock, Arizona. He traveled to two field sites at Fort Defiance 
and Chinle, Arizona. He sooke to Indian students attending conrmiunity college and 
high schools to understand their education and career goals. Communications were 
enhanced and led io administrative improvements that 1 will describe later. 

On a personal note, a few weeks ago I had the good fortune to visit the Port Mo- 
jave Indian Reservation. I was able to meet and interact with the young Indian par- 
ticipants in the JTPA Program there, I heard and saw the young people and learned 
a sineat deal about them. This experience intensified my belicl in the value of the 
Indian JTPA Program, 

I>et me review with the Committee spcdfic Department efforts to serve Indian 
youth. Section 401 of JTPA is the Department's principal program serving Indians 
and Native Americans, During the most recent program year over SO percent of the 
teminees in the Section 401 program were under 30 years old. About 30 percent 
of the tcrminecs were under 22 years old. Many of our urban grantees operate year- 
round and summer programs for youth with their Section 401 funds to meet the tre- 
mendous nee da of the Indian and Native American young people *off the reacrva- 
tion,** 

On most reservations the only summer program of any kind for young people is 
the Indian Summer Youth Program authonzea by Title if-B of JTPA. That program 
funds work experience and tramlng activities to develop job readiness skills, provide 
academic enrichment, on-the-job training, and other services related to skill develop- 
ment. 

There are approximately 130 JTPA Summer Youth formula grants awarded to In- 
dian tribes. They serve aoout 13,000 youth residing on federally and state recog- 
nized reservations. Funding for the 1995 Summer Program is 15.8 million. Thia 
modestly funded program alone will not solve the many overwhelming problems 
faced by Indian youth today. However, the kinds of job skills and academic enrich- 
ment oITered by tliis program are critical in preparing youth for productive *vork 
lives. As the Conmittee is no doubt aware, there is a proposal pending in the House 
for rescissions of the Department's fiscal year 1995 budget. Two of these rescissions 
would eliminate the JTPA Summer Youth Program in the summers of 1996 and 
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1996 entirely. For many Indian youth, this it their firtt opportunity to worfc and 
their first step learning the work ethic. 

In general, the lummer proKram provides valuable servicei for low-income ynuth. 
Studies by the Department ofXabors Office of the Inspector General (OIG) as well 
as Wegtat Inc fouad the JTPA summer youth program to be weU mn. For example, 
the OIG report found that the young participant* were productive, interested, close- 
ly supervised, learned new skills that they could apply to their school wotx, and 
took pride in their employment. 

I want to share with the Committee two examples of model Summer Indian youth 
programs that are making a tremendous difference in meeting the intense chal. 
lenges faced by Indian youth. In addition, I want to mention that both programs 
were locally developed and carried nut within the context of what works in Indian 
country and what is cultura jy appropriate. 

The first example is the Summer Ynuth Employment Proffram managed by the 
Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma. This program proviaea that alj-important ftrst job for 
Indian youth, but it does much more than that. It also oomrtonly provides a source 
of income to use for school books and supplies, for clothes, lor college savings; and, 
sonKitimes, for firancial assistance to their families. 

The 500 youth of the Cherokee Nation served by this program get more than just 
the opportunity to work. Their program provides a comprencnsivc set of activities 
that promote stable famlliee and communities. Cherokee youth participate in a 
*Tribsl Internship Pro-am" that enhances leadership skills and citizenship. Indian 
>t)uth fill summer positions with tribal courts, elder centers and health care facili- 
ties. They also attend a national vocational conference for a week of skills training 
that focuses on academic enrichment. Through the "community enrichment activity* 
the youth work on projects that benefit the entire community. These include beau- 
tification and renovation projects supported by the local city council. The Cherokee 
Nation 8 Summer Youth Program is strengthening their youth, their families, and 
their community. 

This fortifying effect also occurs in :-iy second example, the Gila River Commu- 
nlt/s Summer Youth Program in Sacaton, Arizona. This program has an integrated 
approach to wnrk and educalinn; it blends clabsnx)m academic concepts witK the 
workplace. Throughout the school year, the Idea of *leaming-rich classrooms and 
worksites* reinforces the importance of education and its relevance to the work> 
place. 

A lack of adequate ^,ducation facilities and summer Job opportunities within the 
Gila River Community motivated the program managers to develop linkages with 
surrounding institutions that provide academic enridriment and job skill training. 
The Gila Kivcr tribal leaders are committed to providing more thfxn just summer 
jobs. Thev want their youth to obtain the prerequisite education and skills needed 
to open tne dcors to professional careers. 

One linkage forged by the Gila River Community's Summer Youth Prog'-am is 
with CentraT Arizona QDllcgc^a mass communication skills training progran. This 
combination of resources enabled the production of two videos, one about **Tccn 
Awareness of Alcohol and Drug Abuse* and the other IBlderly Issues and Com.'erns.* 
Both videos benefit the entire Gila community: The American Indian Summer Uni- 
versity Experience held at Arizona State University and a similar program at 
Northern Arizona University exposed the youth in the programs to many skills and 
fields. These include college survival skills and careers in engineering, science, edu- 
cation. These soon-to-be first generation college students receive academic crcait to- 
ward completing high school, academic guidance, and encouragement to attain their 
newly expandca academic anr' career goals. 

The Youth of the Gila River Communityl and also those from other rural reserva- 
tions, benefitted far beyond the capacity of the JTPA funded Summer Youth pro- 
gram through these very important program linkages. The Gila River Indian Sum- 
mer Youth Program and that of the Cherokee Nation arc two examples of Indian 
communities meeting the challenges confronting their youth, families and commu- 
nity. 

Let me also take this opportunity to inform the Comnuttce about the continuing 
efforts to carry out P.L. 102-477, the Indian Employment, Training and Related 
Services Demonstration Act. We are worldng to implement the law m coordination 
with the Department* of Interior, Health and Human Services, and Education. This 
law is critical to the luoccssful consolidation of employment and training programs 
that produce locally c etermiued initiatives to serve youth and adults. 

Thus far, all of the "477 plans'* submitted by ten tribes have been approved. The 
Department is taking the lead in encouraging additional tribes to participate in this 
initiative. Deputy Secretai^ Thomas Glynn has directed my office and Mr. Dowd to 
assume responsibility for this effort. 
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We plan to build on the wiric of the Federal interagency group to addressprogrMn 
coordination and management issues. We also plan to engaM, appropriate, the 
tribal worlcgroup reprcacntiiig the Intcreat* nf participating tnbes ana those seeking 
to Bubmit proposed plana for the denwnatration pToject. A ^477 Workgroup meeting 
is s<iicduled for late March to provide direct technical asaistanoe to thow tnbcg 
wanting to develop and submit •*477 plans* for approval. ^ ^ r-^ 

In addition, I want to take this opportunity to inform the Committee of the De- 
partment's partnership activitiei Involving the Native American Employment and 
rraining: Council and others. This council, authorized by Title IV of JTPA, continues 
to directly advise the Department on all partnership activities, proposed policy ini- 
tiatives and efforta to improve program results. Council members have particij>ated 
in a workgroup that vol! revise and streamline the Section 401 regulations. Grant* 
ees on the council volunteered to serve as pilot sites for a new automated reporting 
system demonstration project. The project would enable grantees to provide the De- 
partment individual cUent level daU as opposed to only aggregate data that ianow 
svailable. The council has assisted with establishing an hourly wage goal for FY 95 
mquired by the Assistant Secretary. Council members provided direct comnaent on 
a draft request for proposals to evaluate the JTPA Section 401 program. The council 
will also serve as a technical advisory group during the evaluation study. 

I would also mention that Assistant Secretary ^ss has established a Depart- 
mental goal that further demonstrates our comniitmeii^ to the advisory role of the 
council. The goal atates that 86 percent of the Advisory Council Members will rate 
their relationship with the Department as positive or extremely positive in 1996. 

To fulfill the Vision statement' principles adopted by the council this past Octo- 
ber, a 24-month "partnership plan will f>e drafted with our partners the first week 
of April. The "partnership plan' will serve as a blueprint to guide the program to- 
ward higher performance success and improved results over the next 24 months. 

The &:hoof.To.Work Opportunities Act of 1994 will fund grants that provide In- 
dian youth access to opportunities that prepare them for first jobs in high-skill, 
high -wage careers and future poHt-secondary education and training. These grants 
will be announced soon in a SoUcitation for Grant Awards (SGA). 

The Departments of Labor and Education propose to have the final grant package 
ready for publication by the second week of March. Grant awards will be announced 
by June 30, 1995. Eligible entities may apply for either a developmenUl or imple- 
mentation grant. They must include tribal organizations responsible for economic 
development, employment and job training, and education and they must involve 
schools funded by the Bureau of Indian AJfTairs. The two DepartmenU anticipate 
awarding approximately eight (8) development grants of $30,000 and up to five (6) 
irtiplementation grants ranging from $60,000 to $100,000. 

To streamline their administrative burden, the Department recently woriced coop- 
eratively with the Navajo Nation. This was in response to their recruest for relief 
from multiple administrative requirements resulting from the Navajo Nation operat- 
ing varioua programs in three different States, — Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah. 
The Departments response to the Naviyo Nation proposes a way to streamline the 
myriad of planning, reporting requirements and performance standards by consoli- 
dating the tribe's JTPA programs under « single administrative entity. This is being 
achieved through a cooperative arrangement with the States of Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, and Utah, , 
Finally, I would like to mention the President's proposed G.I. Bill for Americas 
Workers, The Section 401 program Is not part of this proposal because of the special 
needs of Indians and Native Americans living on reservations. However, we bcUeve 
that the re denized employment and training system will offer greateT opportunities 
for all participants, including Indians and Native Americans not living on reserva- 
tions, than in the present system. The prooosed lystem will empower Individuals 
to choose the training thcY need— at any eligible institution they chooee; will pro- 
vide job seekers high quality information on job opportunities, career ontlons, and 
success records of training Inatltutions so they can make sound, informed decisions; 
will provide greater flexibility to States and focal communities to tailor informs tion 
and services to their specific needs; and will ensure that all systems at the Federal, 
State and local levels are managed for high quality results. In addition, an •jrav 
of current youth proems will be transformed to support the education and school- 
to-work reforms already undcrv^^ay in Statei and kxal communities— for both in- 
school and out-of-school at-risk young people. We hope to work with the Indian and 
Native American communities to ensure that these new Initiatives will be cloicly 
coordinated with the Soctktn 401 programs. 

In conduslon. the Department has a serious commitment to reaching out to In- 
dian and other Native American communities to provide assistance in enhancinp the 
employment and training opportunities available to youth In those communities. I 
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WlTn.'S^ ' ^"^^ l^f^'i^"'' '^P? r ^ promote a new portDership. 

WhUc much remains to be done, we bchcvo a foundation haa been csUbHshed which 
Aroel^B improving economic opportunitiei for many young Indiani and Native 

opncludcg my prepared aUtement. I will be happy to anawer 
any question i you may have. 

Prepared Statkmsnt of HERBKirr Bbckkr, Director, Office of Tribal Justice 
♦^^u^"™^^ Mr. Vice Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to testify on 
ri'L i?*^".'^''^?'*?^^'"^^''^ name U Herbert Becker, and 

^ "rS P/rector of the Omce of Tribal Justice at the Department of JusuS. 
r-w^P JL}'^''^r ^"i? February 9. 1996 hearing before this Committee on the 
Challenges Confronting American Indian Youth attesU to the leadership, vitality. 
^Sii *mon^ Ameriam Indian youth. Creative leadenship among the tribes 

wjy be a key asset in any eflbrt to addJess one of the most difricilt ptT>bVin2 S 
Indian Country and Indian youth—the ever-increasing crime rates m Indian com- 
mum tics* 

T Tribal leaders are not alone in their efTorU to respond to and prevent crime in 
Indian Country. By statute, the Department through the United Sutcs Attorneys' 
Onices IS rcaponaible for the prosecution of mfljor crimes and crimes between Indi- 
^ri^l non-Indjans in most of Indian Country. The Department is committed to 
carrying out tW reaponsibihties in a manner consistent with the govemmcnt-to. 
government relationship between tribes and the federal government. 
Grime In Indian Country 

Crime extracts a tremendous price from the communities of this Nation. Indian 
oommumties have paid particularly high coats both in terms of broken Uvea and in 
a™J]iJ^ or^^^^ vulnerable to the eflecta of the violence. 

According to the FBI, 1.259 Indian Countiv violent crime and child sexual abuse 
nvestiffaUons were conducted in 1993 and 1.406 were conducted in 1994. According 
to an Indian Health Ser/ice (IHS) report, homicide is the third leading cause oT 
nM ^""^A^l ["^ i^^rfe"^:^"? ^ groupings: those between the agea 

?l ^ ^x}^' ^ •'^^ 26 to 44. The hocucide rate forlndiana ia 1.5 times hi^er 
than the rate for the general population and 2.6 timea hi^cr than the rate for the 
wnite population. 

^J^n^wu"^'*^ ^"^"L^«VS,(^W Division of Social Seivioes reported nearly 
32,000 child abuse reports io 1993; over 4,100 of which constituted sexual abuae al- 
legations. In 1994. near y 26,000 child abuae reports were reported; over 3,4W) of 
which constituted sexual abuse allegations. Furthermore, the Division of liw En- 
forcement of BIA reports that the rate of sexual offenses, excluding prostitution and 
2!?^n^. i'^^irS'^iS^T ^ occurrences per 100,000 inhabitants versus 41.0 oc- 
^T^i" P^'^ 100,000 InhabitanU In rural counties in the United States. The rate 
of forcible rapes is 32.6 occurreocea per 100,000 InliabiUota in Indian Country ver- 
sus 24.6 occurreoce's per 100,000 in*mral ciintiea. Further, attempt^ rapSWn- 
?^ * ""^^ ^''J^'^ P^*" ^^f^ inhabiUnU versus 2.7 perlOO,000 
1^1 1 JJil*'' "^7* counties. These are alarming figures, which underscore the 
vital importance of combining our efTorU to address and prevent crime in Indian 
Countiy. The Department hopes to work with tribal leaders, tribal police depart. 
naeoU, and Indian youth to reduce and prevent crime in Indian communitiea. 
Criminal Investigation and Enforcement in Indian Country 

TTic United States Attorneys' omces and the Criminal Diviaion-in comunction 
with the BiA, and the tribes— are working to address the unique problems of com- 
bating cnme m Indian Country. The prosecution of violent crimes against victims 
in Inaian Countiy is one of the Department's highest enfor^ment p^^oritlcs/S^! 
daily where the victima are chUdrcn. ^ * ^ 

A* Federal ProBecution of Crime in Indian Country 

We havo taken several important stepa aimed at improving the Department's re- 
aponaiveness to cnme and crime victima in Indian Countiy. United SUtes Attor- 
neys' Omcea with significant Indian Jurisdiction have focusei on how to T^vido bSt- 
^^t^rl^.^ i^f ^"^^^ American population. The Department has encouraged 
United States Attorneys to appoint special assistanU for Indian AITairs in order to 
^ZT'^^ Jf/ '^a'^u^ rplatfons with trfbcs and to pn)vido a point of conUct for 
crime victims and their families, tnbal law enforcement ofliccrs, victim advocates^ 
^aZ ^^«"».Pn>«>^^«, and other officialj. Many such appolntroenU have ol- 
rttdy been mad«, and we expect additional appointmenU in the near future. In rec 
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ognition oT the importance of this task, 26 additional Assistant United States Attor- 
ney positions hsvc been provided to those Districti with significant amounts of In- 
dian Country within their diatricts. 

The problems involving the scope of federal, stale, and tribal jurisdiction present 
a barrier to efTective law eaforocment in Indian Country. In order to address crime 
in Indian Country, the United States Attomcys consider it critical to leverage re- 
sources by developing working groups with both tribal and state governments. Some 
Officea have worked with federal, Iriba], and state agencies to develop naemoranda 
of understanding (MOU) to address problems caused by overlapping jurisdictions. 
For example, in 1994, the tribes and United States Attorneys Offices in Oklahoma 
worked with the FBI» BlA, the IHS, and the stale to developed an MOU to guide 
the investigation^ reporting^ and prosecution of physical and sexual abuse of Indian 
children - Several additional United Slates Attorneys' Offices arc exploring the posai- 
bilitv of MOUs with tribes. 

We have encouraged each United Stntes Attorneys Office to sponsor meetings 
with tribal officials to address crime victims issues, particularly child sexual abuse, 
and wc have made resources available for this purpose. 

VVithin the Department, wc arc redesiKTiing our training programs to ensure that 
federal prosecutors understand the jurisaic lion al framework for Indian Country, the 
law» and their responsibilities to American Indian comm*jnitic8. The FBI is provid- 
ing similar training for agents assigned to Indian Country or having significant re- 
sponsibilities in Indian Country. Our goal is to ensure that our federal enforcement 
rcaponRibilitics are carried out sensitively, responsibly, and effectively. 

1. Child Sexual Abuse. The prosecution of federal child sexual abuse statutes in 
Indian Country is an area of great concern within the Department. Since the enact- 
ment of the Indian Child Prolcction Act, the Crime Control Act, and the Indian l>aw 
Enforcement Reform Act in 1990, the Department has taken steps to enhance its 
responsiveness to Indian child victims and to utilize fully the tools provided by Con- 
gress. 

On issues of child protection, the Child Exploitation and Obscenity Section 
(CEOS) of the Criminal Division enhances, through its expertise and humsn re- 
sources, the efforts of United Stales Attorricya. CEOS is a litigation section staffed 
by attorneys with backgrounds and expertise in child protection issues and the pros- 
ecution of child exploitation cases. Since November 1994, CEOS has hired seven at- 
torneys with extensive expertise in child sexual abuse and Indian Country issues. 

Tlie Department also ia commillcd to close coordination with other federal agcn* 
ciea to ensure the efTicicnt allocation of limited resources and to better leverage 
available resources. Two years a ;o, the Department convened a meeting of federal 
agencies to discuss how we might improve our response to child victims of crime 
in Indian Conntrjr and allocate our resources to enhance these efforts. As a result, 
we have estahlisned good working relstionships with the other relevant agencies. 
We are confident that this will translate into a more unified^ and successful ap- 
proach to addressing the problems of children who are victims of crime. 

The Department nas adopted and strongly endorses the multi'diftciplinary ap- 
proach to the handling of these sensitive and tragic cases. Wc arc in the process 
of establishing, where approoriate^ multi -disciplinary teams for reservations. A vic- 
tim-witness coordinator has occn established in each United States Attorneys' office, 
and is available to work with tribal victim assistance programs. 

2. JuueuilF Off^miers. In recent years, there has been a dramatic increase in the 
numbers of Indian juvenile ofrendci-s referred for federal prosecution. There has also 
been a dramatic increase in the level of violence ocrpetrated by these younfj offend- 
ers. For example, as of Februaiy 15, 1995, the New Mexico U.S. Attorneys Office 
has pending matters on 33 juvenile Indian oncndcra, including 1 larceny, 11 serious 
assaults, 13 sexual abuse cases, and 8 murders. Based on recent trends, the Depart- 
ment expects to receive more and more of these types of referrals. 

Much of the juvenile crime on Indian reservations appean* to relate to or result 
from loose-knit ^anjjs and alcohol abuse. We have also noticed a disturbing amount 
of witness intimidation in juvenile eases. When violence-prone youths band together, 
their boldness and defiance of authority increases. In many Indian communities, law 
nhiding victims and witnesses have been openly threatened with retaliation by 
youth gangs if they cooperate with law enforcement authorities. This disturbing 
trend towards witness intimidation ia hampering investigation and prosecution of 
violent crime. 

B. Federal Cnminal Invvstif^aUon in Indian Country 

The FBI and the BIA work together to investigate federal crime in much of Indian 
Country, To be effective in remiring crime inlndinn Country, increased prosecu- 
torial resources must be mirrored by an increase in law enforcement personnel. Dur- 
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ing FY 1996 and FY 1906, the United SUtea Attorneys hope to eocourage the fur- 
ther development of tribal police and law enforcement programa and to encourage 
aggressive croBs-deaignation of tribal police with BIA and oUier appropriate policinff 
authonties. Purthermore, 27 additional FBI agenU will be aligned to supplemecS 
the acenUj currently conducting havestigationa in Indian Country, bringing the total 
to 124 agenta with Invettigatory responaibilitiet in Indian Country. 
*i.^^V*^ complex jurisdictional issues and the expanae of Indian Country, 

the FBI works with tribes to develop cooocrative law cnforeement cflbrta. These ef- 
lorta include the initiation of Operation Safe Traas in cooperation with the Navajo 
Nations Department of Law Enforcement. Thia program, which is designed to ad- 
r ^DT°i?^°'''T?^ ^i^?^ CJountry, is fif^ffed a ia^k force 

of FBI Specia Agents and Navajo Nation Police OfTicers. FBI field offices in other 
areas are exDlprmg the po^ibility of implementing Safe Trails programs. In addi- 
1 ^ . developed pdot programs to train tribal police in FBI facilities. 
Ihe l-ai plans to expand ita programs and training eflbrta to include regional train- 
ing programs for tribal police officers. 

BuHdlntf Tribftl Capacity to Address Crime in Indian Country 

Although the Department enforces federal law in much of Indian Country and 
works with tribes to prevent crime, the solutions to the crime problem must come 
from within tnbal communities. The Department is committed to enhancing the ca- 
pacity of tnbcs to confront the problems of crime in their communities. 

A, Assistance for Tribal Police Departments, Tribal Courts, and Social Services 

1. Tribal Law Enforcement. The Community Oriented Policing Services (COPS) 
program was established under the Violent Crime Control and Uw Enforcement 
Act of 1994. COPS is committed to helping Indian tribes control crime by helping 
i^o? 1 ? ™^ poUce officera and expand their law enforcement capacity. In FY 
1995, 128 tribes received over $9 million in funding from police hiring grants. Such 
direct grants to tnbes arc an Important step toward building tribal law enfoTOment 
capacit]^. 

2. Tribal Courts. Tribal courts are critical to cfTective law enforcement in Indian 
Country. Tribal courts generally have exclusive jurisdiction where both the offender 
and the virtim are Indians, except where the offense is subject to federal jurisdiction 
under the Major Crimes Act. Even under the Major Crimes Act, tribal courts have 
concurrent jurisdiction. Furthermore, some M^r Crimea Act rases may be pros* 
ecutcd in tnbal court, rather than federal court, due to lade of federal resources. 

Vhc Deoartments Office of Policy Development has initiated the Tribal Courts 
Project. The goal of the project is to assist tribes in developing and strengthening 
their systems of justice, so that tribal govemmenls are able to establish, maintain, 
and enforce the laws that govern Indian landn. 

Tribal court systems are particularly significant in the handling of cases where 
chUdren are victims of crime, as well as where diildren are offenders. The tribal 
court ayat^m is the closest-^cultu rally and physically-^ to the victims, oficnders, and 
their families, and thus adjudication in these courts may have the most immediate 
and profound impact on crime rates in Indian Country. To reduce crime, it is critical 
U) have an adjudicative, *'va]ue-enfomng^ institution in the community that can 
deal with child abuse, child neglect, and criminal acU committed by youth. Strong 
tnbal courts also are an essential component of tribal sovereignty and sclf-ipjvem- 
ance. ^ 



Adequate funding would be of particular assisUnce in the development of special- 
ized family courts within *ribal systems of justice. Such family courU would handle 
cases deabng with family violence, domestic relations, child support, child abuse and 
neglect, and juvenile delinquency, or some combination thereof depending on the 
particular wishes of the tribal government. 

Tlic Onice of Policy Development's Tribal Courts Project-^which coordinates its 
activities with the BIA--i8 undertaking a number of efTorU related to the improve, 
ment of tnbal family court and juvenile justice systems. The Project will soon initi- 
t tT,Mi Court-DOJ Partnership Program with certain tribal goveniments, 
which Will cwjrdinate Department resources aimed at improving tribal aystems of 
justice. The particular emphasis of the Partnership wiU be family violence and juve- 
nUe Justice. The Department tenUtively plans to locus resources on increased train- 
ing ODjportum ties for tribal court judges in these areas, and will rjpport traditional 
tnbaljustice systems— such as the Navajo Nation Peaccmak<>-.- Division-^for the 
handling of juvenile justice issues. 

3. Other Funding for Law Enforcement, Crime Prevention, and Victims of Crimes 
Ihe Ucpartments Office of Justice Programs also makes funds available to address 
crime in Indian Country. The Bureau of Justice AssisUnce (BJA)-through the Ed- 
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wnrd Bymc Memorial State and Ijocal Law Enforcement Assistance Program— pro- 
vides formula grants to states to assist state and local criminal justice svatcms. 
Tribes arc eligiolc to receive funding from the states under this program. In addi- 
tion, BJA tentatively has planned to provide the following awards from discre- 
tionary funds: planning grants to three reservations for the establishment of a com- 
prtihcnsive plan to reduce crime, domestic violence, and drug/alco i abuse- funding 
for the improvement of tribal court systems, including the possible establishment oT 
a pilot program to increase the effectiveneaa of prosecutions of child sexual and 

fbysical abuse; and support for training and technical assistance for programs in 
ndian Country ofTercd by the Office olVictimB of Crimes and BIA Law Enforce- 
ment. In addition, BJA will work with the Boys and Girls Clubs of America to ex- 
plore the feasibility of establishing sites in Indian Country. ^ 

The Ofiicc of Juvenile Justice and Deliiimiency Prevention (OJ JDP) manages the 
Native American pass -through provision ol the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Act. In addition, OJJDP provides training, technical assistance, and CTant funds to 
tribes and institutions for the prevention and treatment of juvenile dchnqucncy. 

Currently, OJJDP is engaged in, or planning, several initiatives in Indian Coun- 
try. OJJDP is providing assistance to the Pueblo of Jcmcz, Navaio Nation, Gila 
River Indian Comi- dnity, and the Red Uke Band of Chippewa Indiana to develop 
ccjmmimity-bascd alterr.atives to secure detention and incarceration facilities. 

In Vy 1995, OJJDP plana to identify a site in Indian Country for one of five ''Safe 
Futures" programs. Safe I*\itnres will focus on implementing a comprehensive delin- 
quency prevention and intervention program. This program will enhance public 
safety and provide a continuum of care for at-risk and delinquent youth. 

OJfJDP also plans to replicate the **Bethesda Day Treatment Center^ model in In- 
dian Country. Tliis model provides day treatment to improve the academic and so- 
cial skills or juveniles referred by the courts. The ser/iccs offered by such a center 
include family therapy, individual and group counseling, academic support, job skills 
development, and substance abuse prevention and treatment. 

The OfTicc of Victims of Crime (OVC) works with federal, state, and tribal authori- 
ties to support programs to compensate and assist victims of crimes. In addition. 
OVC offers training for tribal, state, and federal law enforcement ofTiccrs, prosecu- 
tors, and social service and mental health staff through the biennial Indian Nations 
Confcroncc. . , x i . 

In 1994, OVC's Victim Assistance in Indian Country (VAlC) grants supported the 
ciTorts of 352 staff and 668 volunteers providing an array of critical victim assist- 
ance services to crime victims on reservations and in Native American communities. 
OVC VAIC subgrant awards have supported the development of more than 50 tribal 
victim assistance programs in 19 states. OVC has awarded approximately $5.4 mil- 
lion in funding cycles since 1989 to these states for these purposes. OVC also sup- 
ports training and technical assistance to VAIC subgrantccs through an independ- 
ent contractor. ^ . , . , ^, , , , . 

Since 1989, OVC has provided funding to 28 tribes througn the Children s Justice 
Act to improve the investigation, prosecution, and handling of cases of clii Id abuse, 
particularly child sexual abuse. OVC also supports its Native American Children s 
Justice Act grantees through training and technical assistance provided by the Na- 
tional Indian Justice Center. 

B. Addre.viing Domestic Violence 

No assessment of the effects of crime on Indian youth would be complete without 
stressing the tremendous impact that family violence has on the growth and spread 
of crime. A child that observes domestic violence grows up to accept violence as a 
norrnal part of life and is more likely to become an abuser or an abuse victim. As 
a society we must take the position that family violence will not be tolerated. 

The Violence Against Women Act, established under the Violent Crime Control 
and l>aw Enforcement Act of 1994, authorizes and appropriates funds for a grants 
program to combat violent crime against women. These grants are designed to de- 
velop and strengthen effective law enforcement strategies to combat violent crimes 
against women and strengthen victim services in cases involving violence against 
women. The Act stipulates that 40 of the appropriated funds must be reserved for 
direct grants to tribal governments. The Ofllce of Justice I^grams anticipates 
awarding 16-20 grants to Indian tribes through this discretionary program in FY 
1995. 

Conclusion 

In spite of the grim crime statistics in Indian Country, the Department is optimis- 
tic that the future will be brighter for the fir«t Americans. 1 say this because we 
have had the opportunity to work with many tribal leaders. America's tribal leaders 
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are talented, dynamic, creative, mud committed people. Our optimiim al«o rest* on 
the knowled^ thtt the federal government is developing a new partnership with 
the tribes— a partner«hip that will bring new thinking to bear on the problems of 
crime in Indian Countiy. 

The Department looks forward to working with the tribes and the Senate Commit- 
tee on Indian AiTalrs to build strong, safe tribal communities in which Indian youtti 
can thrive. 

This concludes i^y testimony* I will be happy to answer any questions the Com* 
mittee may have. 



Prepared Statement of thb American Academy of Pediatrics 

The American Academy of Pediatrics represents 49,000 pediatricians who are 
dedicated to promoting the health, safety and well-beiog of infants, children, adoles* 
cents and young adults. We appreciate tJie opportunity to comment on several of the 
most important issues facing Native American children and families in the United 
States today— isaues that strongly alTect their emotional and physical health. The 
American Academy of Pediatrics has had a long relationship with Native American 
groups and with the Indian Health Service, a relationship centered over concema 
about Native American child health. 

Ihc Academy believes, as do most Americans, that educatton is one of the keys 
to a happy, successful life. The uneven quality of Native American education has 
long been a concern. In addition to a continuing interest in non-residential edu* 
cation for Indian children, the Academy has jwirtidpated in site visiU and reviews 
at Indian boarding schools on several occasions over the oast two decades. Past 
abuses, such as the forcible attempts at eradication of In<fian languages and cul- 
tures in the boarding schools and actual physical and sexual abuse, have laroaly, 
but not entirely, been eliminated. The movement toward therapeutic schools is a 
new and valuable concept, given the tendency of ofT-reservatlon boarding schools to 
attract children with severe problems. Adequate screening of these children at the 
time of admission and continued cloae foUow-up may enable many to escape the 
problems that have led them to these schools, often as a last resort. The therapeutic 
schools and other schools for Native American diildren would do well, the Aavdcmy 
believes, to further the role of tribal culture as a means of helping Native American 
children to a greater sense of belonging — and improved self^teem. 

Improved self-esteem would go a long way toward reducing the intergenerational 
problem of alcohol and other substance abuse which is so destructive in many Na* 
tive American commumties. Substance abuse is related to many other problems, in- 
cluding fetal alcohol syndrome, violence in its many guises, and gang^relatcd activ- 
ity. Other approaches to alcohol and substance abuse education and provontion, as 
well as treatment, should be sought through the tribes, the Bureau of Indian Af* 
fairs, and the Indian Health Service. 

Violence is a pervasive problem in some Native American communities, related to 
all the other problems in this liat: lade of adequate education, Isxk of self-esteem, 
substance abuse, and deterioration in family values. A child suicide rate two to 
three times, as high as the rate for all U.S. races, a homicide rate about 50 percent 
higher, and a rate of death from unintentional Imuiy two to three tinies higher than 
the rate for all races attest to the severity of these problems in Native American 
conununities. Some of the tribes an ' the Indian Health Service have begun some 
innovative profframs to deal with these problems: the recent videotape, "Cross My 
Heart" on accident prevention put out by the Navajo Nation, and the on-going ef- 
forts of the IHS Injury Prevention Program sre among them, as is the Healthy Start 
imtlative of the Aberdeen Area tribes. 

As noted before, the problems of substance abuse, violence, and poor educational 
attainment oflen occur In the same families. Preliminary evidence suggests that the 
lUcelihood of infant death is higher in the same fanuUea, which midit be labeled 
"dysfunctional." The Academy supports eflbrta to break into what is often an 
intergeneratbnal cycle of poor functioning. Home visiting programs have been 
shown to be eflective in this regard. 

In virtually all of our visits to Indian reservations, those concerned about children 
have mentioned problems with child abuse, though the problem is certainly not lim- 
ited to reservations. The Academy supports Improvement in case*fiiiding and eval- 
uation, and In treatment for victims and for perpetrators. It will continue to lend 
its expertise in these areas by teaching tribal personnel and medical care providers 
about the evaluation, treatment, and prevention of <hild abuse. 

Teen pregnancy contbiues to be a concern for all groups of Americans, bicluding 
our First Americans. The prevalence of early child*oearing and its association with 
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other adverse life-atylc choices iz further evidence for a need for innovative ap- 
proach(^ to prevention in Native American adolescent groups. The Aeademy ao- 
plauda imtiatives sueh as the school health profrains inl^ba City, Arizona; Brown- 
ing, Montana; and Laguna, New Mexico, and hopea to support them and dissemi- 
nate information about their successes. 

The choice of healthy lifestyles must begin well befoT^ adolescence, of course, and 
must continue long beyond the teen years. The Academy is concerned not only about 
clearly and quickly aelf^destnietive behaviors such as substance abuse, early preif- 
nancy, and engaging in violent behavior, but also about long-terra damage caused 
bv inappropriate diets resulting in the eventual problems of nursing-botUe caries 
obesity, and diabetes. Such innovative programs as the Welbesa Program at Zuni 
Pueblo, New Mexico, need continuing support. 

The tribes arc rapidly assuming more and more control over their health care 
under the SclJ-Detcrmination andT Self-Covemanee statutes. There are no b -iter 
groups than the tribes themselves to detcrmioe priorities in assuring the fu^ture 
health of their population through assuring the present and future health of their 
infanta, children, and adolescents. They will look to the federal government for con- 
tinumg financial support for their efforts, and will look at the Ixist of BIA and IHS 
programs among models for their child health programs. The Academy supports 
their efforts to address the issues of family dysfunction, substance abuse, violence, 
ana lack of educational attainment. 



Phkparkd Statkmknt of Dominic Nfcssi, Director, Okkick ok Nativb Amkkican 
Froci^ms, Dkpartmrnt op Housing and Urban Dkvelopmknt 

Mr. Chairman and Members of this Committee, thank you for giving the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development the opportunity to testify before you today 
on the critically important subject of the challenges facing Native American youth 
and to diaruss the concerns identified by those young people that testified during 
the hcanng that you held on February 9, 1995. ^ 

Secretary Cisncros and Assistant Secretary for Public and Indian Housing Joseph 
iihuldiner send their sincerest regards and atiDng support for your efforts in this 
area. 

The witnesaes at the February hearing powerfully expressed the isolation and dc 
spair Icit by many Native American young people. As you heard, these emotions all 
too ollcn lead to educational failure, substance abuse, alcoholism, violence, and sul- 
ci do. 




, ,4 — - - • ,MM^^^ vo begin this te^itimony 

bv recounting a tragic, but all loo often common story about a 16 year-old Northern 
UhD>cnne, boy who was found murdered on the Reservation on February 7 

The newspaper article recou nting this story is almost a Icxt-book case of 'the many 
social ills facing todays youth. A dysfunctional family, ovcr-crx)wdcd housing condi- 
tions, juvenile delinquency, welfare, vandalism, teen-age substance abuse, violence 
and, finally, a murder and a suicide arc all included in this one single article The 
story in-between the lines, describes a loss of hope and direction, being replaced by 
despair and tragedy. I have copies of the article and I will submit them with any 
testimony. 

These shocking deaths arc all the more disturbing when you consider that this 
young man s grandmother moved him from BillingH to the Northern Cheyenne Kes- 
ervation in 1991 because she felt that the lioscrvation was a safer and healthier 
place to grow up. Ironically, the Northern Cheyenne are one of the first Indian rtis- 
ervationa to open a Boya and Girls Club and to begin a Tribal initiative to combat 
these issues. Unfortunately, for this young man, the good people of Northern Chey. 
en nc aimply didn t have the money or rcsouroea to reach this you ng man. 

His murder and his friend's suicide arc symptoms of the .social ills tht-t this De- 
partment 13 fully committed to helping Tribes and Indian Housing Authorities ad- 
dress. We must p ace special importance on youth programs, both for the present 
and long-t^jrm health of Native Americans and Native communities. 

The positive effect of this effort extends beyond the Native American community 
to the Nation as a whole. If we are ever to reverse the hundreds of years of Tribal 
dependency on the federal government and replace it with a productive and coopera- 
tive partnership relationship, we must TQHch these future lenders. 
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Of the programs that HUD adminiatcrs in order to help Native American young 
people I would like to highli^t today the Public and Indian Housing Drug Elimi- 
nation' program, the Youth Sports program, our cultural contests for young people, 
the Department's involvement with the Boys and Girls Clubs of Amenca, and one 
example of the volunteer work that HUD staff contribute on behalf of Native Amer- 
ican youth. 

Drug £limliiation Program 

SubaUnce abuse is the roost severe health and social problem in Indian Country 
today. Nothing is more costly to Native Americans than the consequences of sub- 
stance abuse measured in physical, menUl, social, and economic terms. Eighteen 
percent of all deaths among Native Americans are substance abuse related. 

SUtistics from the Indian Health Ser/ioe (IHS) substance abuse treatment pro- 
gram si ow that Native American young people abuse both legal and illegal sub- 
stancefa. These include inhalanU (glue, paint, gasoline, nail polish remover, etc.), 
stimulants (amphetamines, caffeine, cocame), marijuana, opiates (heroin, morphmc, 
cough syrups), and non-religious uses of hallucinogens (PCP, LSD, mescaline, and 
pcyote}. 

As you can sec from this list, young people abuse a variety of substances that arc 
affordable and avaUable to them, not just the "street dnigs" which receive most of 
the masc media attention. This means that the elimination of substance abuse has 
to become a community effort. Changing the sodal and economic environment in 
which illicit drug use twivcs is essential Tor long term reduction in substance abuse. 
Furthermore, comprehensive, community -based prevention provides a supportive 
foundation for effective treatment and law enforcement. 

HUD implements its Drug Elimination Program fr<»n this social and economic 
perspective. Indian Housing Authorities (IHAa) and rcsidenU have a ffreat deal of 
flexibility within this program to addiesa their specific drug-related problems, EUgi- 
ble grant activities include: 

• employing security personnel and investigators; 

• reimbursmg local law agencies for security; 

• medting physical improvements to enhance security; 

• establishing of voluntaiy tenant patrols; and 

• designing drug prevention programs, including education, family and other sup- 
port services, youth services, and job training. ^ 

In FY 1994, 43 of the 60 IHAs that applied were funded for $7,737 894. Since 
1989, the first year of the program, IHAs have received approximately $25 milbon 
dollars for these activities. , ,„tt^ , c j * 

The Crow Nation in Montana has used HUD drug pmvention funds to create a 
cultural presenUtion called 'Our Way of life." This show conUins Crow songs, 
dances, and traditional flute music. Thp. dancers, singers, and presenters in the 
show emphasize education. Crow language and culture, and anti-drug themes. 

ParticipanU in •'Chir Way of IJ^'J* range in age from five years to seventy years 
old. The wide variety of age groups in the show helps both participants and audi- 
ence members defeat the feelings of isolation that lead to so many problems in In- 
dian Country. „ . ,» j- 

An important new initiative under the Drug Elimination Progam will confront di- 
rectly the despair that too often leads young people to substance abuse and gang 
membership. This initiative is a HUD-sponsored training program called The New 
Warriors: American Indian Youth Development and Leadership Today." ^ 

Training sessions for this program will be hosted this year by reservations in the 
six Office of Native American Program geographic areas. Young people will be the 
leaders/role models in these sessions, which will include anti-cri me/a nti -drug tactics 
that are culturally relevant to American Indian youth, leadership skills, negotiation 
skills, conflict resolution, self-esteem, traditional values, forming youth community 
groups, and volunteer opportunities. 

Ofiice of Native American PiXJgrams (ONAP), along with the Menominee Tnbsl 
Housing Authority and the Menominee Tribal Police Department, will be co-sponsor- 
ing a national Drug Elimination Crime Prevention Conference on May 6-11, 1996. 
The Conference theme *Building Positive Partnerehlps for a Brighter Tomorrow^ 
embraces ONAPs vision of establiahing positive networking opportunities and 
strengthening oartnershlps among IHAs and law enforcement ofucials. A contest to 
design a logo for the Conference is being conducted at tlie Menominee High bchool. 

HUD also offers technical assisUr^ granU on a non-competitive basis of up to 
$10,000 to Tribal communities who uced additional planning asiiitance. 
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Youth Sports EVogram * u i j- 

HUD's Youth Sporta Proffram (YSP) ia based on the conviction, shared by Indian 
people for thousands of ycar^, that fitness and participation in aports are an ex- 
tremely efTective way to build identity and aelf-eatcem, ^ ... j 

The YSP funda sporta. cultural, educational, recreational, and other activitiea de- 
aiffncd to appeal to youth aa alternatives to the dnig environment in Indian housing 
projects. Acquisition, construction, or rehabilitation of community centers, parka or 
olayerounds arc eligible activitiea under the program. .i_ u .u 

A number of Tribes have used YSP funds to organi^^c youth <^,«5;P» 
"Wings of America" program. This youth development program of The harth Circle 
Founlation. Inc. uses ninning as a caUlyst to inspire Indian youth ^^^^ .^^^^^^^^^^ 
in themseWea and their communities and to take pnde in their oiltural identity. 

A t?>UlT2nHAs n^eived Youth Sports grants in FY 1994. out of 71 applicants 
for a total of $2.6 million dollars. This ia a aubatantial mcrcaec from the nine IHAs 
that received grants in FY 1393, but there ia atUl much more demand than funding 
available for Ihia program. 

Cultural Contest* for Native American Youth 

An important way that HUD attempts to promote pride in Native American youth 
and to introduce Ihem to the concepts of housing and economic development is 
through Department sponsored cultural activitiea. In 1993. we aaked a young Native 
Scan t^n from the Rosebud reservation, Lakota Clairrnont. « 
which became the theme for HUD's cfforta to enhance its relationship with the Na- 
Uve American community. We sponsorod a conleat in 1994 for Native Amen ^ 
youth to submit drawinga with their images of Indian housing. ONAP ^^^f^,^", 
tries from over 150 young people, and chose 13 drawings for mclusion in the 1996 
American Indian Heritage Calendar. The young people whose drawings were in- 
cluded received a $100 savings bond. , tool TK« 

HUD distributed the calendar to tnbes and !HAa in Novemb-i. 1991. The images 
it contains n^Occt the variety of Native American youthb nousing ideals, and are 
an important reminder to ua of the importance of a home to young people. 

For 1995 ONAl^ is sponsoring an caaay contest in which Native American youtha 
will describe the dreams that they have for-improving their people a living environ- 
ments. Winning entries wiU bo displayed at HUD Hcadquarlcr^. published for na- 
tionwide distribution, and recognized at a ceremony in DX.. 
Boys and Girls Club« , ^ , 

In 1987, the Boys and Girls Clubs of America <pGCA) »nd HUD forged a P^,rino^- 
ship to create new Clubs within public housing. In 1992 BGCA and RUD initiated 
a similar effort in Indian Housing. Since that time five clubs have been created and 
aa many as 10 additional clubs arc in the process of being fo™cd^ of 
BGCA programs include a prevention program addressing the related problems of 
drug use alcohol use, and premature sexual activity, targeted outreach to at nsk 
young people, career exploration and job search, and sporta tournaments. 

ManVlHA; have used the Drug Elimination and Youth Sports Programs to initi- 
ate Hoys and Girls Club activities and we continue to work with local communities 
to convert non-dwclling space or abandoned uniU into youth ccntcra. 
Volunteer Activities by HUD staff 

i would like to conclude this testimony by discussing an activity which is very spc- 
cial to me and ix^nccis the spirit and concern of many of my co-workers at HUlX 
Ten y.'srs ago, myself and my HUD staff in Denver created a special Weekend event 
for Native American teens to discuss the vciy ias^cs we arc speaking about U>day. 
The entire event is a cooperative elTort between HUD voluntcera and the Indian 
housing authorities from the Northern Plains area. The firet year about 150 young 
Dcoplc attended. . . . j i i 

At the end of thia month, we will hold our tenth annual event and we expc-ct al- 
most 850 young People, along with parents, chaperons n« id coaches »^ attend our 
educational sessions and baslcetbnll tournament. Scnntor Campbell attended o r 
second event and wc hope that he will be able to come agam this year to help us 
celebrate our tenth anniversary. . - »u » ^.n „i 

Our goal was to dcmonstmtc to the Nntivc American community that we, at 
HUn, fully undcrsUnd that there is more to building a home than simply putting 
up a structure. , _ , , . i i w 

Again, wc nppreciate Ihc opportunity to appear before you today and 1 would be 
pleased to answer any questions you may have. 
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U.S. Depahtmbot of Housing and Urban Development, 

Vfcshirgton! DC. 



Office of the Assistant Secretary. 

FOR PUBUC AND INDIAN HOUSING 

Hon. Danel Inouye, 
U.S. Senait, 

Committee on Indian Affain, 
Wttshingfcn, DC. 



Cot^iu^on%Zt^1^tr:f^T^'^°'- Your letter FoUowa « March 7!!g96. lenate 
Committee on Indian AlTaira heanng on the challenges facing Native A^ncrican 

uii'n n5t^i<fo mim/ri!*^^« °° Kh«lf of the Department of Housing and 
tw SJi! ! -P'?.^"i'^SMP^- I>"nn8 my testimony. I spoke about the poTiUvc imMrt 
thn fi^^nr*j^f ^^"^^ Havinff in Indian oouVtry. I an, plci£?d to provfdo 
OiiiihL'fn™'!*^'"!! '^"«»le^ °" this excellent and much-noodcd program 
Question (1): 1 undcrsUnd that several Boys and Girls Clubs haw opcAcd on 
An^ Jof M?^'lJ?f I'.f^ few yeare-have thev had a pos tive impactT 
Answer (l); The Clubs currently operating in Indian countrv have had an 
tremely positive impact in their local co^unftics. The eduSnd and recreational 
opportunities that Oipy offer give young people worthwhile aCmatfvcs to [he l^re 
TW ,^'';?fif "^'^ scarcity of aHer-achooI activities on roany rcseriatto" 

?n f^t The W-^h^Z'^P ^ fri"''"'?? <=d"-«tion^ >ilure.^nd su cide.' 

in lacl, mo Washington Post reported on March 3, 1992 that one out of five Native 
AmencM girls and one out of eUt Native Ameri^n boys have attomptod sui^ do 
Over the past throe years, HtA has engaged in an active orrtncrehiW^ 

pi^k''^?*'^- Girls Clubs on Indian reservations work closely with the national 
I '^^^Qwi^'^?,'^ successful programs and activities NationaTlovot pm 
«^ ""'^'"^ <l<=8'Kned to address the related proWom^^f 

Z?ih .• s""* premature sexual activity. Based on current proven ore 

vention t«chmquc8, the program uses a toam approach involvinc Club stafT ™?a?nT<, 
and community representatives. The Boys anreris ClX nitional SnbZn 

vilfth^'Z'l'-f'' .^'1f"'^ ""l^e^*^**' *hich delinquent anT -aTrirk" 

youth are identified and recruited into the Clubs. 

it- locafaSs^b^t a?lh?'''',n^'r ^ oj^ganization provides excellent curricula for 
n, locat alliliaies, but at the same time it strongly supports activities that hishliobl 
local culture and tradition. An important example of ifiTs oon^TinXon !tSnd 
'^n^i?^^'^ of tho SuAnne Big Crow Boys and Girls Club in Pine RidRc NK 
uoP^ffe^^^^ 

S^eota i Mdfnt^X^^^'^pUW^^^^^ SToX! 
t?ol"onco.'*"' ^"^ ^'^^ « P'»" oC^lcM. dr^gS! jealousy and 

th^?i^h,Hrrn'"'l'"^ ^ "^.^J^ifr*? ^'f^ « Pl'^i SuAnne fought hard to combat 

the prejudice and racism that is alftoo common off the roscrvafion The ri,,hl7« 
r^'j:,'if;?i organizing cultural activities forTfT-reso valioS you?h and 

by providing both Indian and non-lndian young people with opportu„lt"os to sociSi 

■r3v„n?vi'^I!*' "I'*".""!! P.C'^I''.^ '>y the Clubs makes it possible for Native Amer- 
icaD youth to meet with other kids and Clubs off the resolution. This khid of iMo?- 

s^t«\ftrirten«'rir*'"« °" ^^^'^'"'"^ « -"^^ -"^"<l 

u>»w7Si^ssi?,i&te 

bom displayed a topee and performed ceromoniardan«8 "and Smo back from t^^^ 
'^X'^'^rZ,qf,^Xi^^^ '^^ G«efoy-i^To?nfpcSi^. 

C.r^^^to'^. ?.li tt'Sw?re'ft rnTV.f^^^ti.'^ru'.gA^-. 
that thoy *je many improvomenU in their members' attitudes as a result of ^artlS^ 
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pat ion in Club-spon sored activities. The kida have become more respectful, more 
outgoing, and more geared to teamwork. The scholastic performance of many mem- 
bers also has Improved significantly. 

The local communities at large also arc responding positively to the Clubs. The 
SuAnne Big Crow Boys and Girls Club acquired and remodeled a building and 
opened a youth center with 90 percent volunteer labor. Letters of support for Club 
activities have come from the Housing Authority, the Chief of Police, (he principal 
of the local school, and members of the local community. 

The remarkable succew of the SuAnne Big Crow Boy and Girls Club is especially 
gratifying because the reservation is located in the poorest county in the United 
States, as identified by the 1980 and 1990 National Census. The fact that the Club 
has achieved its positive impact amid such cxtren^ poverty bodes well for Clubs on 
other reservations. 

Participation rates arc excellent for Boys and Girls Clubs on Indian reservations. 
For example, of the 1,800 children of Club age on the Northern Cheyenne reserva- 
tion, more than 700 have become Club members since the facility began operations 
in 1993. As a general rule, fully 30 percent of Club members in lidian country par- 
ticioate daily in Club activities, 

Rueatlon (2): What are the costs involved in opening a Boys and Girls Club or 
other type ofvouth development organization on a reservation? 

Answer (2h Start-up cosU for a Boys and Girls Club range from $15,000-40,000. 
This ^^'^^ otncr things, acquisition and/or rehabilitation of needed facili- 

t\ea. Otlen, Club space is donated by the Tribe, An average Club annual operating 
budget IS $125,000. This budget varies with the size and scope of the Club, and it 
covers afriliation dues, insurance, salaries, equipment, and supplies. 

It is important to note that not all of these budget needs would be filled with fed- 
eral dollars. The Department can provide some money for Club use through funding 
sources such as the Youth SporU Program, In the lon^ run, however, most Boys and 
Girls Club funding will come from private organizations and individuals. The 
SuAnne Big Crow Boys and Girls Club recently received a Hve-figunj donation from 
a private individual. The Wil Kellogg Foundation also has provided granU to scv. 
eral Clubs. 

Queation (3): If there were mom funding, such as that provided in the Youth De- 
vclopmcnt Block Grant, how many Boys and Girlo Clubs and other similar programs 
could you open in Indian country? 

Answer (3): If funding were available, eight to fourteen Boys and Girls Clubs 
could be opened immediately on Indian reservations. Many more could be opened 
in the long run. There is a tremendous need for the Clubs in Indian country, given 
the almost compleie lack of other private or public resources to provide positive lei» 
sure^imc activities for young people in these isolated arcas. Combined with this 
need is the excellent promotion work being undertaken by dedicated leaders at the 
national level of the Boys and Girls Clubs organization. 

Thank you for your intensat in the Department's programs. 
Sincerely yours, 

DoM Nessi, Director, 
Office of Native American Programs. 
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STATEMENT OF ADA E. DEER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY - INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
DEPARTMFNT OF THE INTERIOR. AT THE OVERSIGHT HEARING BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. UNITED STATES SENATE. ON THE 
■CHALLENGES FACED BV INDIAN YOUTH. INCLUDING ALCOHOL AND 
SUBSTANCE ABUSE, VIOLENCE, EDUCATION AND FAMILY VALUES, 
ENVIRONMENT AND EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNmES^ 



Good rnofoing. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee. I am pleased to 
be here to speak to the many challenges facing American Indian and Alaska 
Native youth today. My staff who attended your hearinj on February 9 were 
moved by the testimony provided by the eiyht young people. At the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA) we are doing our part to alleviate the pain and alienation 
facdd by our youth, and we realize there is much, much more that all of us can 
do. 

I have with me today Ms- Joann Sebastian Morris. Acting Director. Office of 
Tribal Services; Or. James Martin, Office of Indian Edcuation Programs; end Mr. 
Theodore Quasula, Chief, Division of Law Enforcement. They vJII assist me in 
responding to any technical questions the Committee may have. 

We have incorporated detailed information in tfiis formal testimony, whjch we 
ask be entered into the record, to demonstrate the range of programs and 
activities that support American Indian and Alaska Native youth and families 
within several of our offices: Tribal Services, Education, Law Enforcement, and 
Alcohol and Substance Abuse. 

As agents of the Federal Government, it is our duty and responsibility lo do all 
wc can to improve circumstances for Indian youth. The multiple challenges 
they face are the direct result of historical policies and practices of our 
Government. In my testimony I will cite examples of current programs and 
innovations geared to the challenges of American Indian and Alaska Native 
youth. 
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Risk Factors 

Too manv Indian children grow -jp .n (annltcs where nsfc factors are high, such 
as. poverty, rural isolation, cultural ahenatjon. poor health, and low 
educational attainment of parents- They enter adulthood without the necessafy 
skills Of mot vation to contfibute to their communities. They will be poorly 
equipped to reap the benefits or meet the responsibilities of parenthood, 
citizenship and employment. The consequences of being rcised amid multiple 
risk factors reacJi far beyond individual lives. The future of Indian communities 
as sovereign nations and their economic well-being depend as much on Indian 
youth who are ill educated, alienated, or poor, as on those who are healthy and 
otherwise more advantaged. For Indian Nations, the years to come will be less 
safe, less caring, and less culturally intaci unless we act 

t3ut our actron must be thoughtful, broad based, and sustained The problen^s 
\nii\ currenriy olague some Indian children and threaten many n^ore have 
«voJvt.'(J uvci ttrr.e and will not d^sappc'ar overnight. Solutions will depend on 
stror. ' tribal leadership and the concerted efforts of every sector of Indian 
society •■ individuals, extended familres, cortimunities, and government at every 
level. Thoy w ii icqune crraiivc Federal and tnoal pohcies. wise rnvostmenls ol 
Fedc'di ar.d trih<il resourcr^s. and the significant commitment of time and 
attention by inbai gove.nments to the needs of Indian childrr;n and their 
•^jT^rjies. Ir IS cr«t'c<'l that tribal go^ernmcnis. m partnership with Fedr^ral 
ager^crLS. go ?orwarii to spdrk Incivir^ conununiiies to ac. upor> the agenda our 
Irjd 'in Children deserve 

Where We Are 

It :s '.infoMUf^tnc- tf»3t we continue to Cite aia^mmg si:itistics such as the 
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following. However, such data substantiate the need for greater involvement 
by local communities, tribal governments^ the Federal Government, and other 
concerned parties. 

In 1994« 8IA Social Services received notice that State courts granted 
46 adoptions of Indian children, terrninated the rights of 50 Indian 
parents^ and issued 155 notices of abuse and neglect affecting only off- 
reservat'on youth. 

81 A Social Services received 31.901 child abuse complaints in 1993. In 
1994. the number of complaints dropped to 25,919. This reduction j's 
not necessarily due to a decrease in incidents, but is influenced by the 
decrease in the number of tribes reporting to the 8IA. 

Last year, 81 A Law Enforcement investigated 442 crimes in which 
children were victims, including sexual contact, incest, sexual abuse, 
physical abuse, and felony sexual n-iolestation. 

In a nine month period ending July 1994, 35.914 Indians were 
incarcerated in tribal and 81 A detention facilities: most were charged with 
alcohol related offenses and most were intoxicated at the time of their 
arrest. 

In a 15 month period ending December 1994. 13,932 juveniles were 
placed in detention facilities, an average of 29 per day. Of the 67 
detention facilities operated by the tribes or 8IA. only 96 beds are 
available in juvenile only facilities, and 241 in adult facilities. 

The 8IA criminal investigation unit has identified more than 180 gangs 
in Indian country, with activities ranging from showing colors and 
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pami.nc) graffiti, to thc'i. posscss'on of fiream^s Sale of narcotics, and 
driVC bv shootings. 

F2«-. -i-os ar.<J services fo' yo^^'^f^*^-' dlmost '-Dn ex«s(er:t 
I'ld'an coiinifv 

Understaffed police depaitmenis are ovofv/helrTicd with complaints 
many locawiies law enforcement has been reduced to vniply cnsun.'-'g 
th«i: all reports are propprly invesfgated. 

Las- yfa'. 526 drjg cases vverCfeporieo m [r.Uinr. coun'-y 578pfHSOns 
were arrested and citat:ons rssued. andovor 10.000 pounds of manjoana 
weie seized, along with crack cocainp. heroin, and ampheiammos 

80*'a of sjicidcs and attempted Suicides amony lndi<in youth are atcohof 
or drug-related 

A considerable r^umbej of Indum children in special ed^icalion are Fetal 
AlcohoJ Syr.dfome/Feiai Alcohol Effect (FAS FAE* or affected hy other 
Alcohol Related Birth Defects (ARBD), Six (6) times more Indian infants 
are born with FAS/FAE lhan the general population. 

Youth nationwide are at nsk due to declining family values, social alienation and 
economic disparity. Nevertheless, the above statistics indicate the range of 
Challenges faced by contemporary Indian youth. 

What We Have Learned 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is only one of the players who is and should be 
actively seeking soUitions to the challenges facing Indian youth; equal partneis 
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include tribal leadership and the Congress. An orchestrated approach to 
meeting the needs of Indian commu nitres requires a coordination of effort and 
resources. 

We believe that tribal governments, communities and families can share the 
responsibility (or addressing the challenges youth face . Econo mic development, 
social service, education, and law enforcement programs -- no matter who runs 
them - will not be successful without community ownership. Local 
involvement coupled with a Federal commitment is the key to providing a future 
for ouf Indian youth. 

At a time when the Federa. Government is seeking ways to reduce its presence, 
the BIA must take every opportunity to partner with tribes and other federal 
entities to meet its obligations to tribal people, especially the youth. Some of 
the collaborative efforts of the BIA are listed below. 

BIA Child Protection provides funding to BIA Law Enforcement to Support 
six security officers, responsible for conducting background checks on 
prospective staff. 

Representatives from BIA and tHS meet quarterly as the National Child 
Protection Team. 

Memoranda of Agreement ar . in effect between BIA and IHS to work on 
child abuse issues and other lealth and social issues. 

A f^yiemorandum of Agreement is in the final draft stage between BIA 
Office of Alcohol and Substance Abuse and IHS to work jointly on 
prevention issues. 
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Tho Acting Director of the Office of Tribal Services (OTSJ represents tfie 
Office of the Assistant Secretary on three rnter-agency committees 
which mefit quarterly: Inter-agency Task Force on Child Abuse and 
Neglect, Inter-agency Special Education and Disabilities Committee, and 
Inter-agency Council on the Menta. Health of American Indian Youth. 
Other BIA staff also participate actively 

BIA Child Protection and IHS are jointly sponsoring a Nattonal Indian 
Family Preservation conference rn April, 1935. 

BIA Social Services is a co-sponsor with the Cherokee Nation of 
Oklahoma of the National Summit on the Indian Family m May. 1995 

BlA OTS assisted the Administration tor Children and Families lACFl by 
compiling inter agency recommendations which respond to a OHHS 
Office of the Inspector Genera! audit. Recommendations address how 
the ACF can improve its se^^vices to Native Americans and Tribes. 

BIA Social Services coordinates inter disciplinary child pi'otection teams 
developed at each area o -.e. many of which include United States 
Attornc 's and representatives from State socra! services agencies 

BIA efforts hfve resulted m tribal access to FBI fingerprint services for 
background investigations o* potential employees. 

BIA Law Enforcement h^js formed partnerships with the Department of 
Justice. FBI. and U,S. Atiorncys Offrce to enhance investigation and 
piosecution of crimes in Indian country. 

O'A La>v En^oicenitiiii h<is initioted regmnai trammg «n conjunction wiih 
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the IHS. U.S. AUorneys Office, Office for Victims of Cr.me. and FBI to 
address child abuse, family violence investigation, and vici.m/witness 
protection and intervention. 

Promising Approaches 

we believe the Federal Government has a special responsibility to support tribal 
efforts to provide for the safety of their children and communities in general. 
As part of its mission, the 8IA is doing as much as possible with scarce 
resources, including Implementing the following approaches and innovat.ons. 

BIA divisions, such as Education. Law Enforcement, and Social Services 
have representatives who assist in coordinating child protection 
initiatives. 

The BIA maintains a national toll free child abuse and neglect reporting 
hotline (1.800.633-51551, which has proven an effective reporting 
mechanism. 

ongoing training of tribal and BIA staff on child abuse intervention, 
awareness and reporting is provided by Social Services. Ch.ld 
Protection.Judicial Services. OlEP and taw Enforcement. 

BIA Child Protection continues to observe National Child Abuse 
Prevention month each April. Ir 1935. the BIA Blue Ribbon Campaign 
to Prevent Child Abuse and Family Violence is being facilitated by the 
Jemoz Pueblo Child Protection Team. 

A final report of the Cherokee Nation Child Abuse Prevention Project, 
jointly funded by BIA and IHS. is due shortly. 
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We are in ,he third and final year of a joint p,oiect with IHS to train 
theraptsts to treat ado.escent sexual offenders. . 

BIA Social Services coordinates the Indian Child Welfare Act (ICWA) 
progran,. which funds on- and off-resorvation ICWA programs designed 
to stabilize and strengthen Indian families. 

The Fan,ily and Child Education (FACE, Program provides families with 
parenting skills to nurture their chiWren's development and readiness for 
school. The proeram also provide., oportunities for parents to enhance 

.he.reduca,ionallevels and promotecooperationb«,ween family support 
and sooal services agencies. While recogni«d internationally, re=;ources 
exiSt to support the FACE program in only 23 BIA schools. 

65 BIA funded schools participate in an Economic Development initiative 
whrch promotes youth entrepreneurship, expanded career choices, and 
competition in a gbbal economy. 

One grant residential school is developing a therapeutic community 
school model Which incorporates culture and tradition with an inter- 
d-sciplinary therapeutic approach. Youth in these residential schools are 
among the most at-risk in the nation, and deserve the opportunity to 
achieve academically while their mental health needs are being 
addressed. 

Another innovative approach, the Sherman Indian High School Wellness 
Model, incorporates some aspects of the therapeutic approach but is 
primarily designed to promote healthy life choices. The curriculum will 
address domestic violence, anger abatement, problem solving self 
esteem. aJcohol and drug abuse prevention, and social skills. 
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The Effective Schools Model is an important part of the BIA's school 
improvement initiative which places an emphasis on developing quatity. 
culturally relevant curricula, training teachers and staff, and involving 
parents and the local community in the administration of the school. 

BIA has initiated Drug Free Schools and Communities prevention 
programs at alt 185 BIA funded elementary and secondary schools. The 
Department of Education selected 5 BlA schools for the Drug Free 
Schools Recognition Program as exemplary, comprehensive drug free 
programs. 

Guidelines have been developed for the reponing of child abuse incidents 
at BIA funded schools, and minimum standards of character for 
background investigations have been developed for BIA and tribal 
programs. 

OlEP and OCM are working jointly to address health and safety issues at 
all BIA funded schools. 

A community mobilization training and technical assistance nnodel was 
developed by the Pine Ridge community in conjunction with the BIA 
Office of Alcohol and Substance Abuse Prevention, the result of which 
is a community based approach to substance abuse prevention. 

The Indian Police Academy sponsors Drug Abuse Resistance Education 
(DARE)I courses to help officers create local substance abuse prevention 
programs. 

The Gang Resistance Education and Training (GREAT) courses at the 
Indian Police Academy help officers to develop local programs which 
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teach children how to recogn.M gangs and warn .horn of the possible 
consequences of joining gangs. 

Due to their commitment to youth, many dedicated law enforcement 
officers implement prevention programs on their own. using personal 
resources. They have taken the lead in developing comn>un,ty sports 
activities, outrfooi recreation, and other mentoring programs lor youth. 

More commumty-bascd solutions are needed, like the Cheyenne River 
Sioux Tribe's Walter Miner Law Enfo-cement Center, which incorporates 
Indian healing concepts, culture, education and social detoxification with 
detention, m an effort to integrate young detainees back into the 
community. Exemplary of the Planning of New Institutions (PONIl 
process, this facility reflects the involvement of the community m us 
planning, design, and operation. 58 tribes have applied for detention 
facilities under the PONI program. 

Mo,e tribes and law enforcen>ent officprs are receiving training In 
community policing, a philosophy that unites communities and law 
enforcemeni. 

Tribal judges have devetoped alternatives to incarceration simply due to 
a lack of facilities designed to deal with juvenile offenders. 

Closing Statement 

To meet the true needs or American mdian and Alaska Native youth, much 
greater e-nphasis must be placed on overall and comprehensive community 
development. An Indian trainer from my state of Wisconsin says that you can 
take a young „ee from a diseased forest and nurture it back to health, but 
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when you put it back m its community the forest, ii will again become 
diseased - In like manner, we cannot focus solely on the needs of Indian youth 
without also addrsssing the needs of our communities as a whole, 

\ would like to emphasize that the Department and the BIA are interested m 
working with this Committee and other agencies to address the challenges 
faced by Indian youth. The Office of Tribal Services. Education. Law 
Enforcement, and Alcohol and Substance Abuse will continue to find partners 
with whom we can collaborate to share human and fiscal resources to achieve 
that goal. 

This concludes my preparod statement. I and my staff will be pleased to 
answer questions the Committee may have. 
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OftmHG STATEMEm' 
MICHAEL H. TRtUliXO^ MJ)., MJ>JL 

ASSISTAlfT SURGEON GENERAL 
DIUCrOfi, INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE 

Mr. Chairman and Members of tht Committae: 

I am Dn MkUd H. Tnaillo from iht Laguna Pueblo, New Mexico. I am the Director of tlic 
Indfan Health Senict WS). Aocompanyini mt today ar«: Dr. Craig Vandemagen, Dlr«cion 
Dlvtikm of CUnlcal and Preventive Servlcta; Dn ScoCt Nelson, Chief, Mental HfdltA Prograrns 
Branch; Dr. Johanna Cltvenger, Chief, Akoholtem SuUtanct Abuie Progrsm Brtncb. 1 
■ppreclite tht opportunJl)- to ibare with jou our actlvltJea and effortt In iddratlng the many 
hfalth Uiu« confronting Indian youth acrott the nation. 

Today's American Indian and Alaska Native (AI/ANj youth are (he Key to the future of Indiftn 
communJUes. Yet our Indian youth are oOen at high risk for health problems which need 
contlnuoui focus and attention. ConsequenUy, ihe IHS places high priority on i^r\1c«6 for 
Indian children and ■doIt«cenlf, who make up about 40 percent of the population In Indian 
country. 

General health luue« for Indian youth ara addre^cd both through our system of IHS and 
Tribal hoipiuls and rtaervation and urban dinlci, and through prevention programi, luch as 
heallb education activities and tetn c«ntert. 
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^tk ud j«ilh V^V m tifUmonj befor« jour owwiUU* m FtUni.ry *. A UUrtnltj of 

««p««U*U b«tavi« «d ttt NUUd to l«<«Untlo«l IHJUI7. •<»»«. 
H|f.Mwa*d bMlUi IMIM, •woitaul iuau» wd «Wd* TIK iMy «. IndUn .dota^CTt mwiul 
k«]U conducted bj th. OWot of T«k»ofcO Ai«im«l o( tb« C<^,rm In IWO •!» cutHned 
UK i«wy iHUvionI preWiW of todUn tMmmU tnd «iprt»«d con«n. tbaol th» limiud 
r«i4wr«« .ttlUW* II. ms to MdcM lb*m. AccWmiU, lutdd. Md boirfdde wt th« 3 lading 
C,M« of dMik In th. 15-M M« »^<«<»«. «"« rmU I. .lmo« 3 tlm*. ttan 

U, M(]on»l for tut AkoMUm, dnif .bu«. 4,pm*<m. wkW. .tltmpts. 

Khool d»p-iut«. KCtotitl b.h«vtor (Wudlng |UiC n»mb««klp), FiUl Akobol Syndrom* 
(rAS). t~n pnv^cj, »nd k.u»)Ij tr.n.ndtud dl.,-. « m*}or li««. for lndl« .dd-twtt 
Hid thtlr bndlM. 

Why lb«M b«tavior.l proUwif » prmlwl ud KrIOM In tadUn coonlcyT W. b«IU»t 

UMr« tr* Ntor.! eootriJ»iU«| f»cUW, Mudlng eooUnuod opprtokm M>d dlicrlmlMtlon. 
th* k« of cuUuro Md IMIUH* «** *y«ft««*Io« of itwiy Indki. 

f,mBl«. wUk p.r«t.I rou mod.!, of itoWI-n «d hnJIy rW««C »d tta co«fUd th« mwy 
indtaa youth M tlKittt tMr MwUU* 
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of (iMMtHrvlGMMt: 



I) 



• UMi of m«,UI fc«Wi prgfc.rioMl, Mdtobk 10 prorW. t««hnk.I 
•"**«>*• Md •duMtion l« irikM «d IHS Nrrk* unitt wnfronUng 
coocn. .bout ^fli wWde n. tarn Mp. eommumik. u, orsihlu 
•nd r»p«.<J to, proTUw ImportMt IndoriMlJon ,bo„i MfcWt prtrwUon, 
»nd c«aAK«i fUiow-up on cMtinuinllx tcOoM. 

. «.mp«Uri»d sufcid* r^iiur pn>«r,« to irib.. «rf »r»l« Mrfu 
»»»th Wlow-up wiivltki Willi fMh wbo art ■( rM. 

bwn mhiMtd by IH8 m hi|blr lueeavM. 

conwiiuion »d uekak«I Mriitaim on prtv.iitk» of o«li,r fonni of 
fiinUj TfoltKt Jndodfn, dowwik «lol«iie», IwnlcM*, AM ikM*. 

. pl« 0. S-khto l^r«,Uo« «rf to,,r«Wlon Servlc.. «qu«rf 
ContTMi b cumnU; imd«r d*f«opimnt 
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Rictde prtvtoUott md InUrvwtloii proiftmi art In Wtlu Mountain, 
Artoont, WWU Ktrtfc, MinocwU, tAd JktrilU, N*w Mexko tHbtl 
«)mn«iniU«. Tlw project U fiinded tirougb 9. grtni to the IHS from iht 
CtnUr% tor DiMAM Control CCDC), ^ 

in «emplirj child ir*ntil HatlUi lnm»tlyf idminlitered by tbe Niv^o 
Nation, which tpplUd for tnd r«dred t $17 million 5-j«r trtm from Ui 
Cttiter for Mfnt*! HeUtb Serrlccs (CMHS) of the SubiUnce Abuse ind 
Menlil H-llb S*r>1c« AdmlnlitrtUon (SAMHSA), The gr«ii wiU foc« 
on three Niv^jo *«rvfc« units tnd will Include tmdltlontl heiling as ft 
major treilment modgUiy, 



J) Akokolta tad SiibftaiK* kbmt Pr«?cnti<» «d TrtaUneflt 

AlcobolUm and lubitance abuM Impedes the cotirta of addescanl niaturaaon and 
must be treated flrat befort other Muej c»n bt prx)P€riy addres«d. 

Much to tb« credit of Indian tribai and vlUafea, ihej have p^or^ded the Initial 
tmpetui that led to Federal Involmmot In fundlni and art currently continuing 
their Involvement in all pbaaet of e llmlnaUne the dlfeaie of alcobolUm and It* 
iCrccti of alt aie group*. In the iplrit of •eH-deCtrfnloatlon, moat tribai prefer to 
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min«ge thdr own :Mcoboltsm prcjnim. In amrdince with Ihe govtmmtnt-to. 
govtrnmtnl rclidonshlp thit the ftdtn\ GovernrMnt tnjoys with in Jian tribes, 
Congrtsj hif been supportive of Ihe need for «ucli «rv1c« withjn AI/A\ 
communiUtt. The mijoritj of ipproximately 360 programs throughout the 
twelve (U) ms AreA* located within the tribal communltf or rmrvatlon 
boundarle*, Progrmms. bowevera are also tct up In urban area to accommodate 
Indians residing In urban communittcs. 

Soms 800 A.VA:< adofeacf nts and young adulU age U up to age 24 are annually 
receiving InUnjive Inpatient treatment* Indudlng family iherapeuUc involvement. 
It 10 regional treatment ctnters for youth tn 8 ms Areas. Th«e centers offer 
Iniensire alcohollim (rtttmcnt in a culturally relevant manner but also address 
additional psychiatric and educwticn ditgnosia needed for iffedUe long-term 
succes*. The IHS b currently In the proceae of analyiing the effecUveneis of 
these treatment centers ilnce their Inception In 19«7. The evaiuaUon proc*$$ will 
provide the Alcoholism and Subttance Abuse Program Branch (ASAPB) with 
valuable information for fbture program d<$lgi: and aflercare. 

In the Bf midji Area, at ibe dlrwrtloo of the trib«i, there are atven group 
bomai (hat offer aimllar rchabllitaUon. 
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Iritm in iU BllUnp Ar«« cbtm to purcUn r«ild<nU«l irMtmtnl from 
k>cft] private ccnurs to compUnMnt triUt oiitpAUtni and niJ^DtliJ 

Tbe Ab«r<kcn Am conUnuw with profrw wtth tf*vd(^lng ■ trtAiwnt 
ccnt«r on tkt Sundln| Rock RtMrvithm And coiiUnue to vsil\u locti 
prlv«U CMUrc 

As a continuum of are for Wgb-rUk youth, alcohol tmtment. Indudlng afUrctre 
and outpatient truttiMnt of the Individual and bU or her family are a high 
priority. 

Indian youth can b4 higb-rtok for suidde and may be leen for Ihe tint llmc by 
alcoholism counaelon who rouit be «trem«ly lefliWve to corr«tJy Wentlfy thoce 
at risk. The ASAPB t» developing on InUke pn)tocol i|Mcifk for Al/AN youth. 

The focua of the XHS acet\ity Ui addreaalAg t^e ilfe-long dlaablUdea of children 
bom wiifc Fetal Alcohol Syndrome (FAS) or Fetal Alcohol Effect (FAE) has been 
C41 primary prevention. The IHS effort bai been tor community and provider 
trmlnlDg on the tojMc Cke devttopnwnt and dlaUlhuUng of paUent education 
materlaU and training of provid*rt for tke dlatnoeli of FAS and FAE. Wthin 
tke paat 2 yeftn trftlning bat been eapandwl to fnciude behavioral inlerrentiooi 
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•pproprltU for famlHtt tnd tducaton working with Uti\ ilcohol-«rrected youth. 
TUi trtinlne tftori wlU b« ftiriher expanM to fndudt ipedflt tnlnlng for 
nwdlcaJ and bcha^iorft] i^Alib ctr« providers on MMsvmntt InUrvrntion, 
b-wtmeni, and caat managcmetiL 

In aidUIon, mott cpmmunltks have a fchool b*'^ aJcobol and iubfUnc« abiue 
prcvcaUin program, dtilrertd u pari of tbc curricufum and/or wppltmenud by 
communitT or Kboo< aJcohol and drug abuse ipedalUcd counselors to work with 
at-rl»k jOMih. Many cormniuiltltf tbo have communitF.based prevention projects 
UrgeUng youth to enhance lejf-f »(eem, coping and communication ikJIlt, and 
provide alternative adlvities. 

3) MfOUI BealtWSocU/CUU Ahmt &tnkt* 



Whiie there b a need for ui Co allocate addlUonal jUffing, mental btalth 
and aodM servicca are offered In all tribal program! and lenice units. 
Many behavioral iMties of Indian youtb appear related to low self-ttteem 
from the effecU of viclenct, abuie, and aJcobollim In the famllj and 
communitT. 

Increasing numben of Indian joutb are being identified at perpetrators of 
cl)»d abuse. In flfcti year (FY) 1993, tbc IHS Initiated a prtif jam to train 
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Lnt«r|iAtrA40fu2 cydv «r tbuie wtti b« brokm* 

Formil ckltd abute trMtnttot prfttmrn fcivt been funded In four Indian 
communities: Uopt, Nari^ Bij MIllc. ml Wankoe. ScverttofUtte 
pro^rttiif ere proWdJog excdlent lenrkt, utONftt tradltloiul u well is 
^tmtm nwibodf of liettiDg. A (ribai cbUd abuM prevention 
demonstration program alw haa bMn supported at Fort Peek> Monunti 
by tbe DiS. Addlttooal riM)ding of $250^ kai been requested in tbe 
PrM[dent*9 FY 1996 budget for victim treatmenL 

Teen pre^ancjr prevention actJx-itJes arc provided through tbe boepltats 
and clinics, but aUo tbrougb local communitj and scbool based teen health 
centen in a numbei cf AI^AK com!nunitie£. Tbfise programs ire also 
linked to the CQ«nprehenaJv« tcboot keaUb education effort autbodied bj 
tbe DiCIA and supported under an Inter-Agcncj Agreement with ifac 
CDC and lavoMng tbe BIA. 



far tbe blgbesl mortttlty of AI/AN youth occun from Injuries largely 
from automobtk acddenU wbkh occur u a reauK of risk-taking behavior, 
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ofUii Mwdiled with alcohol imc uid ikpwion. Tb< IHS bu placed 
major •tnptiaiif on acddent prtvcntlon education In ichools and 
communiUM and on carlj »7xrgcncy response to acddenU. Tbe IHS also 
created an If\Jur j PrcYcntioti Fcllonrttup Profiram for field p<ncnnel» 
wblcb has graduated almoct 100 partldpanta. 

Xmtfafmc; CooparadTt EfTorta 

SInct booming Director of tht IHS in the put year, I havt strongly wpported 
IHS efforts to work wJth other tgendei to itrengtben our programs and Incrtiise 
our refoiirc«$ to terve and asist Al/AN youth. These efTorts Indude relfttJonsblps 
with: 

The Bureau of IndUn AfTain (»U) coordlnaits with the IHS to address 
child ibuK» alGOboliam» aodal Mtyicti, mmLal fcealtb U<ut«, handicapped 
children apd adolcacenu, ind problfim in BIA botrding tcbooU arid 
C^HenUofl couen. Tbe IHS alfto fttnds iocltl detox'ajacMmenl and referral 
MfVkM at BIA fbndcd Juvaniie DHention Cantaff Indudihg current 
toatlons at Fort Padt and Chejeniit River. In ftddltkm, tbe DiS also 
ftjnds tramUlonal lUrtup projects at CbtnSe, Tuba City, and Fine Ridge 
where juvenile detention cenUrt art acbeduied to open within the neit few 
yean. 

10 
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The C«iUf for MmM HmIUi Strvioet dT SAMHSA <o ckvdop an 

Tb« Cf nitr for SobitetK* Abuic Privtmloa <CSAP) of the SAMHSA his 
fimd«d AI/AN trftOUi* !■ Ck« MkmlBg ara»: (1) 13 Communltv 
ptftMrOlp pnifrani; (2) over 30 HURIA Ywilk Dtmonftration 
prognnv; (3) one VmtM A<lok*c«nt Treatment Progrtm. The CSA? hai 
alio ipomomi Um dcvelopmeot of ootpmunltj mobilUatlon irafning for 
Al/APi tnUtkd GtChtiinc of Nttive Aitterkuu. AfUr an eJ|b( $\u pftot of 
tbic trtininc profram, Uw JHS antf the CSAP ore currcnUj fponioring 
continuaUoft of thia tr^nUif bi tekcted IHS Areas, 

The Cencer for SuUUnct Abuse TrMtment (CSAT) of the S A^iHSA In lU 
collaboraUTe effcrti witb Um DiS have rtwited in n^meroui aJcobol end 
luUtaiwc atMtfe triBta to Iribea and AI/NA orfaniiitloiu. The CSAT 
currtnU; funds aik rural, raawU and cuUuratlj dlatlnd dcmunitraUon 
projecti which inclw4« a ^rimarj AI/AN foctii, aad ilx pregnant poet 
pailttin women a*d \aUM trcatmcat proframs. 

The IHS alio helped ftind the raccntlj completed IiwUtute of Medidne 
Study on youth foUceo mt initiaUon, ThU atudy reeulted In the 1$94 
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publlcttiOh Growing Up TobtccQ Yrt^i Pttvtntinfl Nlcotln* Atfdictlon in 

The NiUon&l Center for Cblld Abuse ind Neglect (NCCAN) (o trtin IHS 
ind ciibaJ prQvi4eri to trett victims of child abuie; 

The CDC for the iucoecsfUl evaluation of lulddc prevention approiches In 
three (ribtl locttlont wblcb irt White Mountain, Arizona, WfaUe Earth, 
Minnetou, and JlcarlDa, New Mexico; 

The Department of Jimlce, Ofnct of Juvenile Juitlct and DeMn(iuenty 
PreventioHi to provide lechnJtaJ a^isiance and training for (ribal 
community-based alternative progratns for adjudlcaled Indian delinquents; 

The Hetds(ar( program (n the Administration for Children, Youth, and 
Familiea (o provide technical aealitanoe and training to Indian Hcadstarl 
programa; 

The National Center for American Indian and Alaskan Native MeniaJ 
Health Raaearcb, Unlveraltj of Colorado School of Medicine, to encourage 
and fadtlute remrch on mental he«lth and substance abuse iuues in 
Indian jrouth; 
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A MI i iM Aim OMkf to 

TU Noriten Pklni HMttH SUr( profrun 1< one of tbt U grtnUM 
ftinM In 1991 hj thi M*UniAt iiid Clilld HtAJtta Divfiiofi, Hcaltii 
Re«)urtci tiwl S«rvlcii AdtninijtniUofi. Tbc 19 tHbil ktdcn Ib tlie 
Abtrdecn Area luvt mMU a comnytment to kelp tbelr pMpU re«ubHsh 
«rong, bMltli; fSunilla ftnd rwSuct (be [n&M morulltjr rate below iht 
ihm cujTtnt IS.4/1000 Uve blrtk rate, A communll^-hiMd famil; 
Advocacy approach liiToiving a ont-0(HOAe method of mcfefng the people 
leeme lo be iffectlte. Tbt advocafee ara trained memben of a local team 
ikal Include beftJiA care, eodal tenict and tradiUonir medidne provldert. 
The comprebentirc eenloec fndude prtvenUve and primary health lervkee 
for pregnant wonwi and infant and childtaood invnunizatlone. ]i U 
antldpAtMi the kwai team will foiur a -mentoring" envlroftment for the 
Health; Surt Ikmll^r advocatei whkh will raauU In more ef^ve prenatal, 
Infant and childhood care. 

Tribal SaiaCiouUpa 

Ae part of our health care (nWoo end our cotamlunent to oicourise tribes to 
opereu (heir own health aM behavioral health aerHcce, we have worked doeclr 
with tHbei In our efforti to iiiffi Indian youth, Trihu ara In the best poiJUon 
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rio( only 10 provide Meded mr\\m, but alM to tddrtii and prevent f«miiy 
vloltBce, iMbfUnc* abuM ind luldde. TndtUontJ itrtnglhj of Indian 
communities sre often rekindled In these effom, Induding return to cullgrtl 
pride and langw»«e. irmdidonai fUmlly neti»orki. and tribal values. Our role In 
tbe ms has been to pro>ide Information about the strioiu effects of child abuse, 
familj >^o«enc«, iUbstaiKc aboje »nd depression suldde on Indian youth and their 
famUlei and lo encourage tbe uk of tribal strengths In prtveniing the« problems 
ffom occurring. We arc also pIcaM^d that Indian youth ibemaehes bave 
organized Into groups Jucb as Unity »nd Runmng Strong for American Indian 
Youth isblch are promoting approaches and strategies for healthier Hnps. 

Tbi$ condude* my testimony. Mr. Chahman. I will be bappv to an$wer any questions that yOu 
may have. Thank >ou. 
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BLOCK GRANTS TO STATES: EVtf UCATIONS FOR INDIAN TRIBES 
Prepared at tbe Request of Senator Daniel K» InoMyt 
Submitted by the Bureau of lodlan Affairs 
March U. 1995 

Block tianu are a mechanism to fold fundi from a variety of Federal progiaras inio one granl 
award, generally distributed only lo suiei. Once si categorical ptogrmm i$ folded into a block 
giant, it ccascj to exUi as a separate program. Ue authoriziflg legiilation actually repeals the 
original letiilaiion initiaUng ihe categorical program. For example, K.R. 759, the Common 
Sense Welfare Reform Ac* of 1995, InUoduced Janu«y 31, eliminite* or amends 7 cash aid 
progrtitns, 3 medical aid progrtms, 9 food aid ppagT*m3, 1 1 housing aid programs, 2 energy 
aid programs, 6 «ducadon aid programi, 6 jobs and training aid programs, 8 iodal seMca 
programs an<J 3 community aid pfognms, folding thm into capped state block grants. (See 
Appendices A B for lists of welfare progtama cuncatly tUtod for elimination or amendment 
in two welfare reform bills.) 



.Summanr of Cwctnu 

• Capped block grants distributed only lo states infringe on ihc legal govetnment-to- 
govemment rcUtlonship of Indian cribes with the F«J«il govetnmcct. 

• Siate-only block grants are inconsistent with the offlclil Indian Policy sutcraenu of four 
Presidenw: Nixon, Reagan, Bush and Clinton. 

• Hard'\Axm legislative sct-asidcs lo tribes would be lost and turned over to siaiw. 

• The few tribal pTOgrams operating under sub-granu from suics ciperience lack of panty 
funding and disregard for the cultural design of tribal programs. 

• State block granu can impose t itquiicment to provide matching funds, which cauie* a 
hardship on tribal sub^ntracton. 

• States have historically not rcaponded to tribal needs. 

• States rarely consult or plan voluntarily with tribes and uiban Indian popuUtions. 

• Statles 9IC unfamiUar with tribal community nee<is and reservation delivery systems. 

• Tribes axe the most knowledgeable and efficient in developing and administering service* to 
their citizens. 

• States lack the knowledge of and ability to confirm who U an Indian. . , . 

• Already scarce resources Umit small tribes (450 of the 550 feder:dly recognized tnbci) from 
operating the full range of family scivicw. u * ♦ 

• MTre stringent late eiijibiUty rcquiicmenu wiU ensure decreased access by American 

• Lituted access to state bloclc grants will slnin hUioricaUy underfunded Bureau of Indian 
Afftirs (BIA) progiams. 

The BIA supports tribal proposals that tribes should be funded direcUy in bloclc grants in an 
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amounl cquad to no Jess than 3% of ihc loul amount ippropriatcd jn a specific piece of bl«k 
grani lejisl^on. (See Appendix C for ihe full itxt of Vpriposed LncndTeni )^ 

Another ilteniauvc to capped jwte block grwu thit is suppone4 by the BIA U to amend block 
grant leg.sl.tion to recognize the BU ai the 5Ut st.te.'with th. Secreuiy ofT DiS 
de3.gn.ted « the diottee. The funding formuU lo distribute fundi diftctly^ tribJTwSi^S^ 
calculated in consultation with tribej. 

"^"^J**!!^, "^'^ ^Tw"^ "^^^^ boundiiiM an lodian 

inbc IS located shall consult with the Indian trib« In the development of state plans. 

Bac?cgroun(1 Inf^nmiion Mistake of % i9fti mfyrVG ninu 

In 1981 jcycnU federal block giants were created from existing federal statutes. L-^fortunatdy 
luuc attention was given to funding for tribes in those block gnmis. Prwidcni Rcacin' 
if'f"!""*^?" ^0"^ ^bci under the 1981 block grants proposed in his J^nSaiC 

24. im Indian PoUcy itotemcnl, ihtt the Uwi be amended to provide for direct fundini for 
inbes via separate tribal block f rants. * 

Subsequently, a February 1984 study commissioned by the Departmcni of Health and Hunun 
Services. Block Gram and (he State-THhal Refanonship, documented the inequitable twatmeni 
^ development of several federal block granti created lA 198L nje report 

Congress failed to perceive two things: first, in many casei direct funding to tribes would 
be nominal, and second that slates would be placed in the awkward poalion of being 
expected to respond to tribal needs through tribal govemmcnb, which do not comprise 
part of the usual state constituency and states cannot require or enforce accouniabUity 
(p. 38) 

In addition, the report stated: 

Wifle it '^ms clear ±at Indians as state citizen! ire c^njdtudonally endUcd to a fair 
share of Slate services, this general principle docs not address the issue of the delivery 
system; that is. the degree to which services on the reservation should be delivered by 
tribal rather than sute a.^.d municipal governments. This vacuum in federal law and 
policy is the source of unnecessar)- compUcations in the state-tribal relationship when, 
as here, federal legislation adjusu the delivery system for federally funded services 
without dearly addressing its impact on the delivery svsiem relationships al the 
rcscrvaiion level, (p. 3S) 

One of ±c 1981 block grants, the Title XX Social Services Block Gram, provided no funding 
for tnbss. and other block grams were available to tnbes only if a tribe had received funding 
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the prcvtouj year froM one of the categorical progruns included in Uie block £nuii. Thii 
excluded 9X\ but ibouf 20 tribct. 



1n\K^ ire Hffifrimi f\6Vf\w rrflvigtfi 

Tribes and tribil organiuticflj, « primary providw of lervlcct for their membcfi, w in the 
belt pciitlon U> develop and idminiiter icrvioca in thdr coramuoiticj, 

Statt and county RovemmertU bcliev6 that they ait in the be« potidon to undcritind the JocUl 
problcmi of their con«itucnci« wid to develop uvd Implisiicfli appropriate lolutioni u> the«e 
probUmi. Tribal govemmoiu are no diff-ifwt in that ihey believe they have uaique knowledge 
tod qualificaiiont critical id providing cffDCtive service* to iheiir communllie*, both in a cultural 
ind political lerue, Furthcrmoiei political leaden and program idminlitiator* ihfoughoui the 
United Smca rocogniie the importance of provldln| commuoity-^>a*ed letvice* to p«oplo, 
Comfnuf»»ty-baied lervicej provide the mott effective mmi, in tennt of coiu ind lervice 
outcome, of delivering social service<. 

Tribe*, while having much le« federal funding than lUlet, have idll been »btc to develop 
ttiucturtl to effectively manage fundi and administer a broad range of programJ. 1^ include 
welfare auistance, child care, child welfare, health, education, law enfortement, couru, afld w 
tjainlng. The» prognmi itly on trained profeuiooalj employBd by iribei, mc^ of whom are 
residents of the community ind posseii a critical knowledge of community sUndardr Thil 
experience and knowledge of tribal programi la unmatched by any other public or private entity. 
The programs thai tribes offer incorporate locally developed strategies thit are typically not 
utilized by non-tribil service providers. The rwuli Is services which best - and most effidenUy 
meet the needs of the individual tnd tribal community. 

A 1988 itudy commissiot.xl by the DespMimeou of Health and Human Services 4nd interior, 
Mian Child Wtlfare: A Status Report, concluded that tribal child wclfaie programs were, in 
many ways, outperforming sutc lystemi. TTiew community -based services were found to be 
more effective ihan state seivlc*! deipite unstable and lnade<iuite competitive grant ftmding. 



fj^n<^% ^vith 5:ttti> AriminUtT^rion nf Block Grantl 

Since the implemcouiion of the 1981 state block grant program, tribes have expressed thdr 
difficulties operating tribal progiams under sub-grants from the states. 

The tribes have experienced a lick of parity funding for their programs because they must 
compete in a highly political and competitive environment. They have speciftcally cited such 
problems as disregard for or lack of sensitivity to the cultural or spiritual design of Indian 
programs. Since there are so few American Inditn state IcglsUtorSr they have few, if imy, 
political advoates for their programs, funding tnd program uniqueness. The State of New 
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o.cr jui c lnd.an programs. This subcommittee ha^ protecte<I and advocated for the cxcL^nS^ 
n«<Js of Indian pfO|ram5. Such fidvocacy ij not the norm. cxcepuoiul 

M^o«;^!"w^' '^^"^ fiovemmcnti often u3cc a large shtr^ of tdmimstiaiivc coils from the 
Ulcrc would be two levels of .dminlstrative costs: by the State gove^mWenevTdX In^^ 

!!S^n«?^ ^^"^^^ ^ "^^^ ^« P^'Snims is based on 

id««tin«Uon as American Indians, and less on sirinjent ellgibUiiy requirmenls such J^Z 
or domicile >ttues. Often, residency and domicile issues ar u Jto disqualify iJdSis foMt^ 
T^;. A so state govemmenu often confute who is a .^te or f«ta3ly^S X 
^l^^ lf f ^i<^^^^ ^ Indian. Tribes also express concerns aboui the iiaic's 
WuJ^ow ^ ^ '^^^ "^'y rcpr«enUtivt of tribal 

I^nlt™!.^ ^''''^ '""'^"^ with fewer rqx>rting 

^ J!^? ^"^""^ ^ ''"^'^ cueojive rcportiJig rtquirancnu on their $ub.£raJils or 

oonimtu to tnbe* Another problem experienced by suie^. and transfcrrtd to tHbcs under state 
0 ock granu. is the Pedcial nsquiremeni to provide mitchinj fijnds or uk, the wnall funds as 
leycfage to receive funds. Tn such cases, tribes without 638 contmcu are ata disadvantage 
Uying to locate matching resoufcei in order to qualify for program fundina/T 

To administer umn income support prognms. like AFDC; child support enforcement 
prograjiij; and other human resource programs, tike housing programs, state governments lack 
knowledge of tnbal. federal and state jurisdictional issuet. or enforcement procettei. of debt 
nianagement and tis collection. 



Block Granis Direcilv Tht^l 

TTie Bureau of Indian Affairs supports tribal proposals thai tribes should be funded directly In 
blocV grants In an amount equal to no less than 3% of the total amount appropiiated in a specific 
piece of block grant legislation. ^ 

A tribal aUocation of block grant funds ij consistent with the official fndian Policy iuiementj 
of Presidcnu Nixon. Rcaga.1, Bush, and Clinton which pledged a continued govcmment • to - 
government rclaiioflship with tribes. 

•n»c provision of direct funding to tribal govemmenU is consiitent with many current federal 
statutes, including the 3« allocation to tribes under the Child Care and Development Block 
Grant and the 3 allocation to tribes under the Job Training Partncnhip Act. Many federal 
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programs incliwJe 5Ulutoiy fuiding allocatioj.t for irib« *nd iribal orjtnizitbw; and it ii 
commonplace for new legisUlion to include specific ftindlng pfovisiOTS for exlitlng wd newly 
r^gnized irib«. Exwnplci of ptognrnt th^t have Uibnl ftirwJinfi provi$ionl ineliMk the 
[OUowing: 

Child Care tx^i Development Block Om\i 

tide IV-B Family Preservation and Support Servient 

Tide IV'B Child Welfare Servicei 

Family Violence and Prevendon Service 

JOBS (Job Oppominities and Basic Skilli Tninlng) 

Job Training Ptnncnhip Act 

Head Stan 

Vocational RehabiJiution Act 

Vocational Edtfcadon Act 

Ubrary Service and Conitniedon Act 

Clean Water Act 

Safe Water Drinking Act 

Even Stan Progiam 

Dnig Free Schools Aa 

Low Income Home Energy Aimtancc Program 
Tide I, Houjing and Community Development Act 
The Department of Houjing St Ort>an Development Act 
Tide U, older Americani Act 

If incorporated into block gmu* theac and odicr hard-won Indian ael-aiidw would go diiecdy 
to Jtatci and would be lost to ttibtl coaimunitici. in addition, other progtams provide for iribal 
eligibiUly when applying for dijcrctioniry fundi: 

At-Ruk ChUd Care 

Child Abuse Demonjirttion and ReKarch Gitnij 
Communily^Baaed Family Resource Progrim 

Oranii to Improvcmenta Investigation and Prosecution of Child Abuse Caaii 
Family Unifictiion Program 
Commuoiiy Development Block Grant 



SUU/Tribil CooimiOQ 

The BIA agrees with the propoial by iribei thai any sute v^ihin whoje boundaries an Indian 
tribe is located shall consult with said Indian tribes in the development of sute plans. 

As a pracUcal matter, tribes and stttes should coopenue in planning services so that unncceuaiy 
duplication of sendees is avoided and leivicei thai only $tii« offer include componeou that will 
maximire their effecuveness with Indian people. Tribes oft<n have valuable Insighu into the 
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mo« effective and efficient means of serving both urban and rtservailon-bis«J Indian 
popuUdons. 

There is conridcrable movement within the Indian population between rweivalion and urban 
areas, particularly for reasons of education and employment. There arc also large, pcimanenl 
Indian populations in urban areas. Por these reawna. Indian people wiU need to accesi state 
KTviccj from tlf^e to time. Furthermore, some tribes, especially imallcf on«, which comprise 
the majority of federally recognized tribea. will not be able to operate the full rangft of 
welfare'Telaied services that sutes can offer. 

In some arca-s tribes and siaiea have previously entered Irto cooperative agreements, such as on 
child pioiecrion, child support enforcement, and social leivkes'. Where such mutually agreed 
upon arrangaiicnts are in force, it is important that any proposed block grant leglsladon not 
interfere with nor Impede such agrtcmenta. 



F.TflmplCS flf FinaJicial and Other Impacts of Staf ft-Only Blof.lc Grants 

Capped block grants to stales will ha\e immediate and long t£rm negative impacts on American 
Indian/Aia«ka Native tribes and villa&es. Communities that have historically suffered undef 
minimal resource allocations will fiice even more restrictive financing and, thereby, service 
delivery. The following ecenanos provide examples of negative impacts of state block giants 
on tribes and BIA programming. 

IISDA School L"-^gb Program 

For a number vf years. Bureau funded schools have depended on the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture's (USD A) school lunch program to provide food for all studcnu in all grades, 
including those attending boarding schools and peripheral dormitories. Due to low income 
levels, virtually all 46,000 Indian student* attending Bureau funded Khools qualify for the 
reduced cost meals. In FY 1994, the Bureau collected W.9 miUion from the USDA for the food 
service program at Bureau operated schools. Schools operated by Tribes coUected approximately 
J5.2 miUion from the USDA. In loral, approximately $12. 1 mUUon was coUecusd from Bureau 
funded schools for purposes of providing school lunch programs for Indian children. 

Impact: 

CurrenUy. all 185 Bureau funded schools, which arc usually located either on Indian fcscrvationj 
or very remote areas, use Indian School P^Qualiz^tion Program (ISEP) funds as their basic 
school operations support. Since the ISEP formula was not designed to cover the direct cosU 
of food programs, alnosi all of t^t schools bega.n applying to the USDA school lunch Pny^*") 
during the I980's as a means to supplement their basic ISEP funding levels. Shou.d 
approximately 512.1 ir.illion not be available to the Bureau funded schools from the USDA 
lunch program, the schools would be forced to consider the follo\%Tng aeUons. 
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1. Schools would have lo look to th<ir bwic ISEP fundi to tbiorb ihe cottj. The ISEP. ftwvJ 
tt each school must alreaiiy p«y for s&l&ries of teachcn ind counsdon tt t rate statutorily 
mandatwl by the Congress. At many schooli, saUriM ilbne account for up to 92ft of the ISEP 
h\iigtt. EJLCh principal must use the remaining 8% for leaching luppUei, mattridi and o<her 
InUracHon-related oosa. The schools would havo (o reduce (he number of teachert 'counselors 
or other staff in order to absorb the total costs of food service progrtmi. Course offerings 
would alio be reduced. Eventually, the accreditation status of the school would be affected. 

2. The Bureau funded schools would have to continue to provide •« food service pro^rain for 
students In day and boarding schools. In many cases, the bretkftst and lunch provided by the 
schools are thebnly nutritious meals the Indian student will receive for the whole diy. Without 
the USDA progt^. many of the 46,000 Indian students would go hungry. 

3. Since many of the Bureau funded schools are small and in isolated are-AS. the lou of the 
IfSDA school lunch program funds would have a serious impact on the school's budget and the 
Impact would bo fdt throughout n^y small Indian communltica. In most cases, school is 
the hub of the tribal community and any such negative financial impact at the school is carried 
over into the homes and families of such small communities. 

4. CuiTcntiy, the Bureau is projecting an 15EP Weighted Student Unit (WSU) value of S2,954 
per itudent for the 1995*96 school year* Should the Bureau funded schools be required to • 
absorb the S 12 million reduction in the USDA program, the I5EP per student WSU value would 
be reduced toS2.809. 



U.S. Dept. of Education Drug Free Sehooh A Comffluftilles Promm 

For a number of years, Bureau funded schools have been eligible to partidpate in the Drug Free 
Schools Sc Communities Program. TWs progtim and cofieipondinf funds allows Buieau furvled 
schools to provide alcohol and substance abuse prevention pcogftms, training for school staff, 
parental and community involvement and coordination of community services. Today, ill laS 
Bureau funded schools have such programs In operation serving 46,000 Indian students. Five 
Of the Bur^u funded schools htve received national recognition for outstanding progiami. The 
Bureau receives $5.4 miJlioA per year from the Departmeot of Educitloo for the ptogzim. 

Impact: 

Since the ISEP formula wu not designed to provide funds (or such preventive health prognms, 
til schf^la have had to seek supplemental funding sources to combat the effects of drugs In their 
schools. The only current source of funding available to the 46,000 Indian studenu attending 
the ButMU funded schools is the Drug Free Schools Program. Should this prog™ not bo 
available, BureAu funded schools would be forced to consider the following actions: 

1. Coupled with the v^^t\ii9\ loss of school lunch program funds from the USDA, Bureau 
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funtJfid schools v.0M\d be forcct! lo absorb any drug free program cosis wiihin ihdr bi^ic ISEP 
funding 1cs«Is. Withojt increases in ISEP to offset (txi^ ICSStS. schools v^-ojld have to reduce 
their overall education program. 

2, TT^e schools v^ouid be forced to cancel all current drjg prevention education programs for 
the 46,000 Indian students. Schools would be unable to effecdvely deal with the c^caUting 
problem of drvg use by Indian youih. 

3. The attainment of ihe President* i National Education Ooal relating to safe and drug free 
schools would become aa unfunded redcrai mandate for all Bureau funded schools. 



HHS aitiLBlA Social Scryigta.Pjaarifli? 

A picture of the current wiaation for tribal access to federaJ social service and child welfare 
funds was provided in a report by the HHS Office of the Inspector GcjicraJ, Oppom'Jtides for 
ACF to tmprow CkUd Welfare Senices and Proifcrions for Native American Children. August 
1^4. n^e report revealed that tribes receive little direct benefit or funding from federal child 
^%ekfaxe programs, Specifically, Title IV-B Child Welfare Services and Family Prescrvadon and 
Support Services, and Title IV-E Foster Care and Adoption Assistance* While tribes receive 
a small amoum of direct funding under IV-B Cess than S2 miDion from a million prograrn), 
there is no funding available directly to tribes under th^: much larger IV-£ program (S3 bUlion 
annual expenditure) or under Title XX social services block grants. (See Appendix D for further 
information.) Tribes can access IV-E foS'er care and adoption aiSistirtCC fundi but only if they 
have functional tribal' state agreements in place. This, even though Indian children are placed 
out-of-home at a rate 3 6 umes greater than the rate for noo-!ndii^n children CDcpartmcnts of 
HHS amd Inicnor, fmltan Child A Siam Report, 1988). 

Tribes have worked long ar*d hard for the past seveia) years to access State How.through funds 
as well as direct funded sources, e.g.. Title iV-B child welfare funds, but as reported, the 
amounts received have been minimal. In rT.any cases, restrictive eligibility criteria and award 
formulas effectively excluded Indian tribes from accessing these fund*. Those iribei who were 
successful received relatively small giants, e.g., Title IV-B child welfare and family preservation 
grants. 



Once categorical program funds are block granted to states, tribes have no ->su.ince that they 
will have any easier access to already well protected state dollars. One BTA Area» the Billings, 
Montana Area Office, submitted a list of funds received, by tribe and by source for social 
service prograniming. (Sec Appendix E.) Hie majority of funding ($10,339,000) is from BIA 
sources, but almost ar. additional $1 million ii receivfrl fro n HHS/Staie sources. To resource- 
scarce tribal communities, that Si millinn is a significant amount of monc> that would be lost 
under block granung. 



Impact: 
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The need for continuing scrvicM provided by the categorical progrtmi slaied for elimUnUon will 
not Itiscn. Moreover, progrjmi and s«vic« which provided protcctioni «fld served ii t ufciy 
net for vulnerable Indiw children, lilies and elderiy will elimintled and may never be 
leplaced. At a resull, the BIA anticipaiei that it will be confronted with an incrtajed need of 
cnormoui propoftioM for tervices In Indian communities for which it ii lU-pfeptied, fiscally or 
otherwise. This is becavse BIA programs have, never been the primary service pnvlden for the 
affected befteftdarlea. Thus, the BU ices no poiiibUity of meeiing the needs that wUl be 
cfcticd by the wholesale eliminttioo of such a wide range of categorical programs. For 
example, vi enormous need will be created by eliminating IV-E foster cire paymcoU for the 
high numbers of Indian children cutrently In foster or substitute cart. 

If tribes dodde to provide services to former state clients, theii welfare assistance funds will be 
dramatically impacted. The burden will be placed on tribes or t£c BIA for providing services 
to mushrooming caseloads. In a short period of dme« BIA Welftro Assistance funds, totilios 
only $105,442,000 for al] tribal cotnmuniUei, wo<jld be drained and Indiin chUdrtn and families 
will suffer. Also, BIA social iervice dollan currently fund 31 tribally operated encrgency 
sfvelteri nationwide. If tribes we strained to meet the most basic of needs in iheir communities, 
11 IS likely that these few shelters would have to be sacrifked 90 lunds could be routed to anM 
priority. 

Indian Child Weltiie Act lunds are used to protect Indian children and prevent the leparatioa 
of Indian families. The BlA distributes the funds non-competitively to all tribes (S20,6i2,000) 
and competitively to urtan areas (5L732,CXW. If this legislation were replied, theit b no 
Other source of funding to fill this critical need. 



Impart on tha BIA Hnuriny Impmvt*mgnt Prrtpi^m 

The BIA Housing Improvement Program (HIP) provides assistance to the mo« needy individuals 
in reseryaticn communities to repair existing Indian-owned homes or construct r^Ucement 
houses. The vast mijority of new home construction on Indian rewadons is funded by the 
Dq>aitmcnt of Housing and Urban Development. The HIP program funds repairs (1) to houses 
that although they will remain lubstAndard need immediite repairs for the health or safety of the 
occupants, and (2) to bring houses up to standard. The funds in the HIP program are minimal 
($19,047,CXX)) and, In FY 1995, wlil aUow tribes to buUd on»y 100 new homes and itpiir 1,125 
existing homes. If cuts are made to HUD programs, the strain on the HIP prognm wiU be 
enormous, and for which the BIA has no addldonal funds to moet the increajed need. 



Impact on Law Enforcement Effons 

f edcr^ funding for tribal and BIA law enforcement and detention program!, for both adults and 
juveniles, has histoncally been insufficient. Tribe after tribe has come to the BIA and Congress 
for assistance, with little or no rtme<^iation. The Violent Crime Control and Law Enforcement 
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Act of 1994. Communiiy Oriented Policuig (COPS) program hw incrcaicd tribil law 
enforcement operating budgets by over !0 pefceni. b FY 1995 » over %9 million has been 
provided to 128 tribes by the U. S. Depanmenl of Justice. In future, it i$ probable that 
additional tribes will be found eligible for COPS funding, thereby incrcaiing the level of fijnding 
desperately needed for law enforccfient and crime prevention efforts in Iftdlan cwntry. If i 
profitam such as COPS was capped or turned over to slates to administer, it is highly unlikely 
that tribes would receive the cuneni S9 million or future increases. The quantity and quality 
of law enforcement services utJuld decline, impacting already overburdened community social 
service and community development delivery systems. 
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AgptndU A 

PRQQRAMa 7RMjgATgD flR AHPHI7ED H B Y Bl . QfiK QHftNTr^ IN t HEj^gumoa 

. SEN8E WgLTARg RFFORU An T QP JA^y ^RV 



AFDC - PART Aof titfi r/of th« SocW S%irily Act 
S8E- Tin* XVI Of the S«»4i S^ojjity Ad 

FOSTER CARB AND ADOPTION AWIITANCc PROGRAMS * P«t iVcrf ft. Soeiii 
Stcurty Act , 

GRANTS TO TERRITORIES FOR AID TO THE AGED • Tie* i of tK« 8ocM S*5urtty Act 
GRANTS TO TERRITORIES FOR AID TO THE BUND ^ TWt X (rf lh« Bwt^ Act 
GRANTS TO TERRiTORiBS FOR AID TO THE TOTALLY DISABLED - Ttto Xiv o( th< 

GRANTS TO TERRITORIES FOR AID TO THE AGED, BUND OR D»A8LED -TUt 

XJV of th«$3cW Security Art iwm 

E^EDICAl Ain 



MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH CARE SERVICES BLOCK GRANT PROGRAM * 

TjtiiVofU>t3od«l S^cufttyAd 

COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTERS - SMton 330ol th« Public K*aWi 84(v>on Ae< 
MIGRANT C ENTERS - 3«c<}on 32« ol tfw PubAo HNltfi $«vtOM Act 



PQOD AID 



FOOD STAMP PROGRAM *7T>« Food Stomp Act of 1077 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM • e^9(\ 4. 0, of ffif N»t)on«t s<^oqI Lunch Act 
EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRAM » Tht Footf Ate«t«K« 

Prognm o* 19W ^ 

• NUTRmDN PROGRAMS FOR THE ELDERLY -Th«0«#fArn«fe*n« Act 0I19M 
SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM * $«ton 4 o* CniW NoWtion A£< oi 1966 
CHILD AND ADULT FOOD CARE PRCORAM - SM«on 17 of Iht Nt«on»l School Lanch 
Act 

SUMMER FOOD SERVICES PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN - 8«;tfon 13 o^tfi* N«ioo«i 
School Lunch Act 

COMMODITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN AND THE 
ELDERLY - S#ctJon«4 i 5of !h« Aortcufcift •odC«»unwpfotrtfc5nAct 
SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM - $k«oo 3 of the ChU Nutrtton Ad ol \m 

H QUSfNQ AID 



SECTION I RENTAL ASSISTANCE AND PUBLIC HOUSING - Tiu 1 of 9v« UniM 
StiMi Kouiing Act of 1 037 

RURAL SINGLE FAMILY HOUSING LOANS - S«a}on 602 of {h% HOu#»nB Act of 1049 
SECTION INTEREST REDUCTION ASSISTANCE • S^ctJwt 236 of Ih* Nteonil 
Houlkig Ad 

RURAL RENTAL HOUSING ASSISTANCE - 61 5 of th* Kout^g Ad of 1 940 
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RURAL RENTAL ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS - Part9;aph (2» of S«:tton 52 1 (•)<)( thtHouting 
MX OT 1949 

SECTION a35 HOMEOWNERSHIP ASSISTANCE - S»ctKw 235 *f thi KiBooii Htwttoa 
RENT SUPPLEMENT ASSISTANCE - SK«oft 101 of t^« Houims i Urtan o^viiopmwn Act <»( 

1066 

RURAL HOUSING REAPIR ASSISTANCE - S^rfar* $04 of tht HoutJne Aij; of <MS 

FARM LASOR HOUSING LOANS - S«ct^>n 5U of thi HcjiJng Aciof 1W9 

RURAL HOUSING SELF4ICLP TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE - 3«*)n 523of tht 

Houiii>g Ac<o»f1M9 ^ ^ ^^^^^ 

FARM LABOR HOUSING ORANTS - S«cCon 510 of mt Housing A£t Of tM» 

RURAL HOUSING PRESERVATION GRANTS - S#ctton W3 of *i Homing Act of 1M9 

FNFRQY AiD 

L0W4NC0ME HOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS - towHnoom. Horn* 

EntrovAtwtanc* Adof 1881 _ . ^ ^^^^^ « 

WEATHER12AT10N ASSISTANCE PROGRAM - Part A of IV of tN En*fyy ConMrvrtod 

ppUCATIQN AID 

Subpift 1 Of P«rt A of Htlt IV Of th« Hlghtr Educitlon Act of 

aubpift 1 of Pirt A of Tiy« » of th# eitn^nttry ind S«:ondiry Educ4tiort Act 

aubp.rt 3 of P.rt A of m. N of th# Higher £^""^0" A^^^^ 1 W6 

Part C of TItJ* 1 of <h» El«ment»ry an<i Secondary EdudUon A« J»f » 

ChJptor 1 of Subpart 2 of part A of Tttla tV of tha Hlflhar E*^"<;*«on Act of 1966 

Subpart 4 of Part A of TItia W of tha Hlghar Education Act of 1 W6 
Part A of TWa IX of tha Hlflhar Education Act of 

.fOR?t ^N^TPAINING AID 

ADULTTRAININO PROORAM-PartAofTnJeM0fit»J0bTf»ln!n5Pirtn#rthlpAi5t 
SUMMERYOUT^ EMPLOYMENT TRAINING PROGRAM - P.rt D cf m II ol 
th«J0l>Tf*In!n5Pam#flhlpAcl 

mn CORPfi - PiflBoffWilVofOw Jot> Training P»rtntfWip Art 

JSSeWCaS cSSJMUNm' SERVICE EMPtOYMCKT PROOFUM - r« Vo. 
m«0««Am»(1c*n 0(1965 

$«rtloo« <W » 402 o< lh» Job Tf»lnlo9 P»rtn»f«'»P 

fjpriAL SERVICKtt 

BLOCK ORANia TO STATES FOR SOCIAL SERVICES - TIB. wc of W 8od.l 3.eurtt, 
SmiMUNITY services block ORAffT PROGRAMS - Th. Ccm™«ny ««* 
LEQAL SERVICES -T>>«Lia«lS«n«i»«Cwpo«lionAeto«W< ^„ ^. » 

FeSa 6MER0ENCY FOOD AND SHELTER PROGRAM • TW. in «f Ih. S1««n 8 Kinn.y 

RESeTrCH rS;;^1NQ family punning and POPUIATWN ISSUES - 
$#ctton 1004 of th« PuWlc H««llh Stefvlc*t 
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VOLUNTARY FAMILY PLANNINO PROJ6CT8 - s«cVon 1001 of Pui*cH«*nh StfvtoM 

Ad 

DOMESTIC VOLUNTCCR SERVICE ACT - m 0<HT*tticVoi«TrtMf 8«vtea Mof t973 
* iUPPORTtVB SERVICES f OR OLDER IND!VU>UAL& -Tl>tOV^AmHlc«MAciof IMS 

COMMUWITV AID 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BLOCK 0RAHT8 AND URBAN DCVtLOPMENT 
ACTION OHANTS - to« l of th» Houiing •nd Cwmfnty &i«topm«m A^t of 1974 - 
APPALACHIAN REGIONAL DfiVELOPMENT PROGRAM - Th« App»WM$n 
Rtflfeoi«d*^»(>pm«ntComrt»tttonlitofTT*i«**l D«v«»6(yt»ftt Act cf 

1965 



() 
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PRQQRAM3 TEWMINATRD OR AM^Mfteo BY THRgE b( QCK QRAfjTS \H THg 
PERSQMAt. RPaPQNaiBtLiTV ACT np pFftpnftfty 1^, IW 

CAaH WEL FARE AND RFLATFn PRQaPAWa a PttQQRAMS} 

AID TO FAMIUE5 WITH DHPENDEMT CHILDREN (AFDC) 
AFOC ADMINISTRATION 
JOBS PROGRAM 

EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

CHILD CARE PROaRAMS (7 PROGRAMS) 

AT-RISK CHILD CARE 
TRANSITIONAL CHILD CARE 
AFDOWORK^ELATED 
* CHILD CARE AND DEVELOPMENT BLOCK GRANT 
CHILD CARE ASSOCIATH SCHOLARSHIP 
STATE DEPENDENT GARB PLANNING 
NATIVE HAWAIIAN FAMILY CENTERS 
PROGRAMS OF SIGNIFICANCE 

CHILD WELFA RE (23 P^ pQRAMfl) 

FOSTER CARE MAINTEKANCC PROGRAMS 

FOSTER CARE ADMINISTRATION 

FOSTCR CARE TRAINING 

AtX)PTION MAINTENANCE PAYMENTS 

ADOPTION ADMINISTRATION 

AOOPTiON TRAINING 

INDEPENDENT LIVING 

FAMILY PRESERVATION AND SUPPORT 

TITLE IV-B RESEARCH 

TITLE IV-B TRAINING 

TITLE IV^ CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 

ABANDONED INFANTS ASSISTANCE 

CHILD ABUSE STATE GRANT PROGRAM 

CHILD ABUSE DEMONSTRATION AND RESEARCH GRANTS 

COMMUNITY 3ASED FAMILY RESOURCE PROGRAM 

ADOPTION OPPORTUNmeS PROGRAM 

FAMILY VIOLENCE STATE GRANT PROGRAM 

FAMILY SUPPORT CENTERS 

SOCIAL SERVICES RESEARCH 

MISSING AND EXPLOITED CHILDREN'S PROGRAM 

GRANTS TO IMPROVE THE INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION OF 

CHILD ABUSE CASES 

CHILDREN'S ADVOCACY CENTERS 

FAMILY UNIFICATION PROGRAM 
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Trihil mnrV fifmnt Am^m»^f* 

tht BIA ttppocts (he fbUowini Uaguaie u propoied by tiib«i iitd tribal ortanixiiioAt, 

^noy>OMtf 7>i£d/ £^ OnM i4M^wu/ 

Section L (a) tndton trtba s)^aU bt JUrut^ dlwfy in block 
qftSftouU anount appropriated \aiUr fMU Act, 

(b) The Secretary <fHHS, wUH tfteJUUp^cfpatUxt qflmHim triba Md triM 
organtiations, shaU atabtlsh arid prvmuigate by rtpthtion u/vidii^fifmuUfdr triba 
which cotvUUrg the gfcsmphlc, ccof^cmic, tocia2, oDd cuUutol charQCterittki <fAe tribcl 
rtterMtioH and urvice arm, ^weU as the jmd Indian triba far a bauflaidhi4 kv^ 

(c) Fcr purposes iftMtAa, the term 'Itid(M\'IiidiaHMif€' Old 
Or$anizatioH' thaU havt tht sarte nuonlni oifaudtn^ V$Cd50b(al (b), M (c), 

S0C^ 2, Triba shaU dewlcp protromt, cctttLneitt yvith the foals cftMU Aa. Such plans 
may take iw acawt tribal ^toz^^c, eco^w^t Mkd, and cvUifrai dtancterittia. 

Section 3. (a) In any state YdMn whose boukJaiia an b^tan tribe is located, ^ State ihaU 
ooruuU Mitk said Mian triba in the di\fetoprw of state piM mder this Act. 

' (b) SoAing in thU Act thali be amstrmd to 

(J) vffKS the eUgibiUfy ofo^y btdian to ncdw ser^Ica provided in 
proframs and gcttvities oorri^ cut mder a gram to the tau orstata wuier thkAator 

(2) p:tdudi or discouroii an agreement beftveen arty hdian tribe arid ojTf 
stou Oiat/QcUitates the provision <fserAca ty the Indian tribe to At Htyke popttiadon 
qf^Jndi^ tribe. 
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Apptndix D 

ACF FUNDING FOR 
TRIBA L CHILD WELFARE SER V ICES 



hfoit Dibts hav€ received tmU or no Ttite IV'E or WU ^OC funding. 



In 15 of ihc 24 Stoics 
received neither TCtle 
these 15 States 
received $1,714 
million in Title 
r/ E fundi and 
51,289 million in 
Title XX fundi. 



with the largest Nnt've Afncriean populations, eligible Tribei 
IV-E nor Title XX fundi from 1989 to 1993." In 1993 alone, 



Nine of the 24 
Stales reported 
that some Tribes 
in their States 
received 

Title IV-E and'or 
Title XX fundi in 
1993. (See 
Table 1.) 

Eight States 
reported th&t 46 
Tnbei received 
SI. 9 million --2 
percent'-of the 
States' S82 million 
Title IV'E funds, 
while 4 Stales 
reponed that 32 
Tribes received 
S2.8 million -.3 
percent "of the 
States* $98 million 
Title XX funds, 
(For additional 
rciulls from the 
OIG mail survey, 
lee appendix B.) 



TABIJJ !: OP-nm TWtJNlT.rOUH STATES WTTH TUB t-ARCEST 
NATTVD AMimiCAl^ POPLfLATlOT^S. NINO 51 IA5U1D TtrUJ IV»B aKUA^R 
TTTUIXX rUHIH wrntCUOmUOTRIBCStH 1W3L 



I Hzt)betei 



KvaMT«rTrltci 



Af - I .JT*' 

CO 1 . - - - - 



0 i 



ID 

KY 
HC" 

or . 

OR 
TK 
WA 
wv 



1^ 





14 4 < 0 HA 




TOTAL I 



5J7* 



• KA 

0 HA 



KA 



r^M 4«/iot 



bdUn ATlin, Ji^«^ I) »w* i?« A-*^" Ayi^ a*WM LWjjf 
lha litt ct U ttxofrt*** thoit « i^tt kid tlx U/|«t K«*»« A»crtfiii 

Lai o( fckriiry n«t^ Trtb« (SI F#4. Rc^ OA 34 |tn> 

S jrrTY of 24 3i«ii Oiid *'<tfirr Df?*nP*»3. OffiOt lrjpw«« O^rrt*. Ftil Iffi 
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fSr li«rle%«« wSrJj.M to coii«oUd*t« th. jtt* luwir Jolt, for 
Kativ* l»»rio«ii Youtft i»to % youth yrant ^omm to »t*t««7 

under th« Adainiatration* s proposal, «i«r* would ^/•P^^^J^p. 
fundlmi for tjriJJal governments, ju»t ao Hlwire i« now under JTPA. 
Sis ?! iSnBiltent ilth the Pre.ldenffi cOBBltm.nt to tribal 
iSaderB and their Independence froa Stat. . ^^^^^^ 

qov«rTOi>onts curr^intly have the authority und.r tha Indian 
ISpl^^t? Training; and Related Sj^if^.^^'^f ^S^^?^^!;^*^ ^° 
conmoUdati these funds with other :»ob training runds into 
oyateias that best -.et their needG. The Xdfitnistration ifi 
coMitted to working with tribal govem»«nte to promote and 
asalst in the use of thic authority* 

otteatloa i2t vbat is the Depmrtaeatia position '"^^rf i^^i!^**"* 
bXoS graatl and their potential i»P«tct on program* aerving 
tndiaae ead Mativ* ^ericaae? 

- consolidating federal funds through block . ^„ 

approach that has been tried and failed. For »ore than thirty 
year* we have been moving up and do%m the federalififfl ladder 
seeking to find the right Xevel of rt-ponsibility and 
accountability that will yield fluccesu. 

When enacted in 1982, JTPA wae envisioned and designed as a blocK 
grant to the etates. This new approach reduced ^he role of r.he 
federal government fron preceding P^^^^s/^J^.^^r '"^i^ 
of States, and retained a strong rolo for local levoi P^^^SX^^'and 
initiative. However, growing nu^ers of "P°f ^ '^^^^ .^^^^^f 
office of the Inspector General of liisuse Ji/S^^i^"^^ 
poor perfontance at the state and local level led the Bush 
Adainlctration and a bipartisan coalition in Cohgress to reassert 
federal accountability through a set of new '^^^^ 
enacted in 1992. ^hile an understandable response, the reaction 
Bad« JTPA less Ilexible- 

After 30 ye&rs, we have learned that simply shiftlna 
accountability' for ei.ploy^ent and job training services fro« the 
federal bureaucracy to State bu^^^a^?"^^ 

perforeance. That is Why the Ada in ist rat ion io offerinq ^ 
Tiff^rent aodel that replaces bureaucratic accountrbiU a 
custoaor-focusod system of accountability baced on Individual 
e«ipowct«ent, improved customer choice, and provider competition. 
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Proposals to consolidate Indi&n progrus with stAto hXock grants 
undarmina the v*ry «ssenc* of shifting funds, power, 
r«sponilbiIity and tccouhtabiXity for such parograas to local 
govt-rmantd, lika Indian trit>66, which ftra cXosaat to the peopla 
to > J aerVfed. 

fiirtharaora , tha apecial goVQnmant«to*^ovamB€nt relationship 
h^tween the Cadaral govamnent and the tribal nation* is founded 
on treaty obligations and Bxecutiva Orders. Tha Preaidftnt during 
nis historic Heating with Indian laadara at the Vhita Rouse laat 
yaar said that ''It is tho antire govamaant, not sivply the 
Dttp4rt«ont of tntarior, tha^ has a trust responsibility with 
tribal govemaants." Tha D^partaant's cfforta to naintain the 
administration for Indieui and exiploy««nt and training programs ac 
tho national office reaffirms that comaltaant. 

OUattlons #5 1 w^tt ispact vill tha Housa rasoiaslon of Title 
X» Veefcion 401 aad Titla IZ«>/ l&dlaA 0UBmar Touth Prograa ha^a 
on tha trihaa? 

The proceed Houea rescission of tho Title TV-\ Indian and Kative 
American program hy 10% fron $64.1 nil lion to $57.7 million will 
m«an tha^ about 3,700 fewer Kativa Americans will receive 
training and supportive servicee designed to provide thQ» with 
m'> ke table skille leading to productive, unsubeidisad employment. 

The rescissions will aliminatc the 1995 and 1996 Title II-8 
SUJconrir Youth programs. The elimination of $15.8 million for 
fiunner of 1995 will cause over 11,000 Indian youth residing on 
129 federally and state recognized tribal lands to not receive 
first^tine work experience, job readiness skills training and 
school *to-worX bridging activities. This same youth, 
representing the mo&t economically disadvantaged in the country, 
will he denied thfii opportunity to earn $11 million in wages. 
That averages about $845 in grosG wages per youth • The affects 
for the summer of 1996 would be equally severe. 

The elimination of summer education and training opportunities 
for Indian youth residing on impoveristied and isolated 
reservations will further compound the at-riek factors cited by 
every Administration witness befora this committee. 
Unfortunstely, when federally fund ad program services to youth or 
adults are eliminated, the private aector cannot covpensate for 
the loss of program services because it ie weak or lacking on 
these /eservaticns. 

Quettion iit what eoordinetion efforts doe* the Departmsnt effect 
with ether federal agenoies serving ImdishS and Ifetive AAerioass? 

Ths Department continues to participate in a federal inter- 
governmental verkgroup involving the Departments of Interior and 
Health an^ Kuman Servicee to coordinate th^ iapl«ment«tion of 
Public Law 102-477, the Indian EapXoyment, Training and Related 
Services Demonstration Act. This has resulted in ten (10) 
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approved tribal plane to conaolidato and manage o»ploy»«nt and 
training proqraBe locally. 

This effort has also involved a tribal workgroup repr«»tnting the 
interests of pArticipAting tribes and those 6Mking to fiub»it 
proposed plans for the deionGtration project, Tha Departmont ia 
actively cncouroging »ore tribes to becoac engaged in „ 
consolidating federal ewployaent and training pro<7ro»». Working 
closoly vith the othor Departaonta and tho tribal workgroup Ms 
resulted in a technical assistance meeting cet for the week of 
Karch 27 to help tribe* wanting to develop and 6ubmit "477 plans 
for approval. 

Also, the Dapartments of Education and Labor have worked in 
collaboration to develop the action plan for carrying out the 
grar' procedures for the Scnool-To-Work Opportunities Act of 

The Indian set-aside portion will fund grants to prepare 
I J MX youtn for first jobc in high-skill, high-wage careers and 
future post-secondary education and training. Eligible entitles 
aust Include tribal organizations rcaponsible for nconoBic 
development, onploywent and job training, and education and they 
ttu6t involve school* funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
These grants were announced in a Solicitation for Grant Awards on 
March 16, 1995, Grant awards will be announced by June 30. 1995. 
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U. S. DepanmcoC of Justice 
Office of Legislative AfTain 



May 3, 1995 



The Honorable Daniel K. inouye 
Vice-chairman 

Committee on Indian Affairs 
United States Senate 
Washijigton, D.C. 20510-6450 

Dear Senator Inouye: 



This is in response to the questions you submitted on behalf 
of Senator Dorgan following the Committee's March 7 hearinq on 
challenges facing Indian youth. Hearing on 

^n^H^^'"'' ^^'^^ funding sources are available to reservations to 
aCusf and^%fe%^'r"''''^ ^"^^"^^^ ^"^^-^ ^^ild 

J^! Department, in administering its grant programs, is 
committed no enhancing the capacity of tribes to confront thi 
problems of crime in Indian communities. The following prcKiramI 

rn%^ndui^^i:nrr;r^^' ^^^^^^ ^" ^^^^^^^^"^ P^^^^"^' "^ ^rT^ 

• gntgrc^m^nn -- The Community Oriented Policina 
clnl^r^V 'S°f.' K^'^''^'" established under the Violent CrilJf 
control and Law Lnforcement Act of i99i . COPS is committed 
helping Indian tribes control crime by helping them hir^ more 

-"^ --P«"<1 their la« enLrcement^aplcity l^F? 
TOlice hlrl™ «riliV<f '^«<;«^^«<^^?ver $9 million in funding from 
police hiring grants. Such direct grants to tribes are an 
lOiportant step toward building tribal law enforcement capacity. 

• Tijbal C?vrtg -- Tribal courts are critical to effective law 
eneorcement in Indian Country The Department has initiatei a 
In H^i Project. The goal of the project is to assist tribes 
in developing and strengthening their systems of justice so that 
tribal governments are able to establish, maintain; and enforce the 
laws that govern Indian lands. «"«.«ice tne 
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Tribal court systems are particularly significant in 
handling of cases where children are victims of crime, as '.veil 
Where children are offenders, The tribal court system is 



the 

handlina of cases where cniidren are vicmna as 
Where c1>ildren are offenders. The tribal court system is the 
closest -- culturally and physically -- to the victims, 
a^d their families, and thus adjudication in these courts may ha /e 
the most immediate and profound impact on crime rates I^f^^" 
Cou:,try. To reduce crime, it is critical to have an adjudicative 
-vdlue-enforcing- institution in the conununity that can deal with 
cM Id abuse, child neglect, and criminal acts committed by youth. 

The Department's Tribal Courts Project --which coordinates 
activities with the Bureau of .I"dian Affairs JB^IA)^^-- is 




certain triDrti nm^t»\.i=» , , ti-.^ 

rSsoSJ-ces aimed at improving tribal systems of justice. The 
particular emphasis of the Partnership will bo family violence and 
luveiiie iustice. The Department tentatively plans to focus 
■eso" -cIs 'on increased training opportunities "^''.^l J?^^^ 

'udaes in these areas, and will support traditional tribal 3"Stice 
=ys?ems - such as the Navajo Nation Peacemaker Division -- for the 
handling of 3uv<?niie justice issues. 

■ Domestic Violerics - - No discussion of crime would be complete 
■!ith- Ct rti-eLing the t remendous impact that family violence has on 
t-e r.row/h and sl^read of cri.,>e. The Violc-nce Against Women Act, 
csta&Ushed un%; the Violent Crime Control and ^aw En orcenent Act 
of 1994, authori^..s and apprcpriates funds for a ^'^^"ts program to 
-^'^mhat viol^rt . ti-c Aaainst wom-n:. These- grants are designed to 
:-;^^?op anV=trer..r.hen effective law enfcrcement strategies to 
co::ba?^ 'cfent cr.mc-s against women and ---ngthen -f^J^-J/^/^lf 
,„ involving violence against women. The Act stipulates that 

\i 1he approp.i.-ted funds must bo reserved for direct grants to 
tribal CO ve-nmi^.ts. The Office ot Justice Progiams anticipates 
nw;Ldinal6-2C plants rc Indian ti:bes through this discretionary 
pr qiar.'in FY l^???. 

. f. r.f .Mstice Ass i stance (BJAj -• BJA provides foim 'a 
jr , ' to a'-.^i Jt state an-1 local criminal )UGtic- 

t.t"c^s.' trib^^^^re cUgibL to receive fund.,.., from the states 
inn;,- -his Dtoqran. In addition, SJA tentatively has pUnned to 
movldc the'^foU.^-.ir.g avards and assistance directly to tribes and 
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Victims of Crimes and Bureau of Indian Affairs Law Enforcement; and 
work with the Boys and Girls Clubs of America to explore the 
feasibility of establishing sites in Indian Country. 

• Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinouencv Prevention (OJJDP) 
OJJDP manages the Native American pass -through provision of the 

Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Act. In addition, OJJDP provides 
training, technical assistance, and grant funds to tribes and 
institutions for the prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Currently, OJJDP is engaged in, or planning, several 
initiatives in Indian Country. OJJDP is providing assistance to 
the Pueblo of Jemez, Navajo Nation, Giia River Indian Comiftunity, 
and the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indiana to develop comwunity- 
based alternatives to secure detention and incarceration 
facilities , 

In FY J 9 95, OJJDP plans to identify a site in Indian Country 
for one of five "Safe Futures'* programs. Safe Futures will focus 
on implementing a comprehensive delinquency prevention and 
intervention program. Thia program will enhance public safety and 
provide a continuum of care for at-risk and delinquent youth. 

• Office of Victims of Crimg {OVQ -- OVC works with federal, 
state, and tribal authorities to support programs tc compensate and 
assist victims of crimes. In addition, oVC offers training for 
tribal, state, and federal law enforcement officers, prosecutors, 
and social service and mental health staff through the biennial 
Indian Nations Conference. 



Qu««tion 2: What, if any, efforts are underway to increase the 
number of prosecutors who handle these types of cases? 

An«w«r: The prosecution of violent crimes against victims in Indian 
Country is one of the Department's highest enforcement priorities, 
especially where the victims are children. The United States 
Attorneys' offices and the Criminal Division --in conjunction with 
the FBI, the BIA, and the tribes -- have taken several important 
steps aimed at improving the Department's responsiveness to crime 
and crime victims in Indian Country. 

1. Federal Prosecution of Crime in Indian Country 

United States Attorneys' Offices with significant: Indian 
jurisdiction have focused on how to provide better service to the 
Native American population. 

• Special Assistants for Indian Affairs -- The Department has 
encouraged United States Attorneys to appoint special assistants 
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for Indian Aff/^in?. m ordei t.c develop De?:t:er wot king re l<it ions 
with tribes ar.H i piovirfe a poinr '.-f cojitjct. for crime victims and 
their familiei?. itai law enforcement officers, victim advocates, 
social workers, prosec.Jlors, i\nd oLhei officials. In recognition 
of the ip.pcrtar.ee of this task, 2f- additional Assistant United 
S t a I- e s At t o r r.e y ro? i C i ons hav e b^nr. provided to t hose District s 
v/ith siqr. iitcani n^^^-cjiits of Indian Ccu-'.tiy within th*^ir districts. 



• Leveioon-.eiil of Aareefner.ts to Resolve Prob]emr> of Overlappincr 
."ur I f>d irt>on • The probicmj= ir.vcjiving i he scope of federal, state, 
and rribal ^uvijidi-i ion pi esent carriei to effective law 

enf oi-:--ne:i: iV, Ir.dKin Crv:ntry. S"-*Vt'rnl U.S. Attorneys' Offices 
have wcij;ed with foder'-^i . tiiDal. ir.d t-t ite ag^.TiCi'?.^ to develop 
^.^^ , - : 1 '! , f - . : s : s nd _ '.19 ]-T • t o a d d i e s s p rob 1 *• rr.s cau fed by 
r ve 1 1 apr : r. 7 j u r 1 1 ; ct 1 rnr: . ro r n-ic i e . 1 n 10 34, t h.e t r j bes an-i 
"r. i L <-d* S t J r e ' i ■ r ::ey ? Off; 1 Ok 1 a licr a w - r ked w i ^ h r he FT I . 
:^ : A , t h*^ 1 i : '1 t>* a '. " h t vice , ,i- .d the a*. o to de ve 1 op ed an y^OJ 
rat : , rcrc ; * ; . ir.d y ronec-Jt 1 of phys i c:al 



:': i: A^lw-r.'-y. ' ai-- t-xpl.i:n'> '.he p 't-f? ibi 1 l ty of MC'Js 

• Tra^r.i tvj ".>' : t h 1 • . I r.»^ r .> • : ' • : . w*- are r o r] o p j 9 r. i n u o:i r 
i-:.ir.a T^r^^'ii i-'f^ " er.u^ii: : i--irji<j2 w s(^v-..torr» ;;r.Jo^i stand tne 

- \ r 1 i . : i .a I f : 1 •^■■w-^i ^. f ^ 1 . i-o : *:i C ^ Jr.t : y . r h«^ I aw , and t he 1 r 
1 e.- r I r,!? 1 b 1 1 . l ; s t . A:i i : -"rtr; 1 nd i a r. co:^:r«;; • 1 1 *i s . The F B I it? 
r 1 o V -Lo ; j; I 1 ■ 1 : " ■ a ; : r. j 1 : aqe::l p a sf; i n*^ d z o nd : a;: Cc^;i r. 1 1 y of 
r.tv.nj t: if; -i:-." i ''^ps>i;?^ ib: 1 i t icp 1:: Indian r^v3n*-ry. Our aoal is 
r c ^T.S'ii'*? tr.it '"T f'^d*'! '!! f:\7 cr'-'jr •it\t recpcni^ ib: i i i aie t-ai i led 

♦ i r o so c u t : o : i *. C h 1 1 d xi: i Ab j s TIjO prcsecji ion of 
f.:.^era: chili ,t>x;m1 ab:i5:e staLur€.s \n Indian <"ojt^try is area of 
v-ir'-aL ronc£*rn with'.n lh<^ repait.r>T.i . Sinre the enactnient cf the 
: r, d i an Cb i d r 1-.. t -^cl 1 c i> ' , i he Cr - Te Con r r^l Act , and t he I nd 1 a n 
i.aw Rnfor-eiTtini R^f.Tr:^ Act in li? * ". : ne fiepartT.ent haf? taken steps 
ti. .-^nriance itti respo:isi ve:.ess ro !ndia:i . hi Id vartimrs and to 
•.i*^ : 1 1 c full y ■ t -rr Is p r : v 1 ded by Co:\y re l?? . C:\ i issues c f child 
ps T'tert iiin, th*^ 'Vilid Exploitation and obscenity Section iCEOS) of 
I he C r 1 VT1 r. 1 J O i v i f : on t^niiance s , t hr :>ugh 1 1 Sr expe rt i se a nd human 
> ^s<;- ji^-,.^s^ t.h»-' -tlt-rts of ^-nited Staler Attoineyo, CcIOS is a 
. ' -La-it iv^n se-'. :cn staffed by attorneys wi ? h backgrounds and 
■ --ri rst=? m cr.:'.d Liotccti^'n i?.'?vi'*s and the prosecution of child 
exploitation c^r*.-' Si:7ce rcove-ntrr-r 3 994, CEOS has hired seven 
attorney- -.vith v*:ji;ive exrei r ise in child sexuai abuse and Indian 
^outit 1 y t2»uei' - 

- ■ r''"g-£?r al Jrir^iral Inves t io.->t 1 on m Indian Country 

~'c e;fc /tiv*- in rodscing ■rrir-^ in Indian Vcuntry. increased 
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proaecutorial resources must be mirrored by an increase in law 
enforcement personnel. 

• Law PnfPfC^mgnt CQQP^ ration During FY 1995 and FY 1996, the 
United States Attorneys will encourage the further development of 
tribal police and law enforcement programs and aggressive cross - 
designation of tribal police with BIA and other appropriate 
policing authorities. 

• MjlUAopaj. Federal Law Enforcement p^rg^qq^l — Twenty-seven 
additional FBI agents will be assigned to supplement the agents 
currently conducting investigations in Indian Country. 

• TrA^al/FQ(;leral Coonerative Proorama -- Because of the complex 
jurisdictional issues and the expanse of Indian Country, the FBI 
works with tribes to develop cooperative law enforcement efforts. 
These efforts include the initiation of Operation Safe Trails in 
cooperation with the Navajo Nation's Department of Law Enforcement. 
This program, which is designed to address major crime and sexual 
abuse in Indian Country, is staffed by a task force of FBI Special 
Agents and Navajo Nation Police Officers. FBI field offices in 
other areas are exploring the possibility of implementing Safe 
Trails programs. In addition, the FBI has developed pilot programs 
to train tribal police in FBI facilities. The FBI plans to expand 
its programs and training efforts to include regional training 
programs for tribal police officers. 

I hope this information is helpful. Please contact this 
office if we may be of further assistance. 
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Kent Harkus 

Acting Assistant Attorney General 
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